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A Word to Our Readers 


Insurmountable Difficulties 


As stated in a previous issue, the recent instalment 
of machinery in the office of THE GRAIL put us back 
some weeks. Consequently, owing to the great amount 
of work that we have to turn out, it will be impossible 
for us to catch up for some time. We deeply regret 
the delay, as well as the annoyance this causes our read- 
ers. May we not ask your forbearance until such time 
as our paper shall be able to appear on time again? 


In Utter Destitution | 


Msgr. Kelley, President of the Catholic Church Ex- 
tension Society, and Father Shannon, editor of the 
New World, went to Europe recently to see how they 
might help relieve the Austrian and German sufferers. 
Children, because underfed, are stunted, diseased, and 
dying. Religious, sisters, brothers, priests, are starv- 
ing and almost without clothing. For lack of nourish- 
ment many sisters have softening of the bones and 
cannot walk without assistance while others have died 
of privation. No pen can give an adequate picture of 
the suffering and misery that have resulted from a 
war “for humanity,” a war “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” Socialism, bolshevism, “brotherly” 
hatred, and other evils have followed in the wake of 
the demon war. 

It is heartrending to read the appeals sent out by 
bishops, superiors of convents, and others.—Priests in 
the stricken countries will be very glad to receive 
stipends for Masses. In their poverty and destitution 
they have scarcely any food to eat and very little cloth- 
ing to wear. A suit of clothes costs more than they 
Teceive in two years for salary. Let’s spend a little 
less in extravagant pleasures and luxuries and give 
more to God’s deserving poor. -To feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked is a corporal work of mercy. 

THE GRaIL is: more than willing to do its mite in 
gathering alms to relieve the misery of the Austrian 
and German women, children, priests, and religious 


who are not only suffering, but perishing, from want. 
We will forward all the alms that are sent us for the 
purpose. In this hour of dire necessity your charity 
will be most acceptable to God and man. 


Catholic Education 


From the Pastoral Letter that was issued by the 
Archbishops and Bishops assembled at Washington last 
September, we take the paragraphs that follow. “The 
nursery of Christian life is the Catholic home; its 
stronghold, the Catholic school. ‘In the great coming 
combat between truth and error, between Faith and 
Agnosticism, an important part of the fray must be 
borne by the laity....And if, in the olden days of 
vassalage and serfdom, the Church honored every in- 
dividual, no matter how humble his position, and la- 
bored to give him the enlightenment that would quali- 
fy him for higher responsibilities, much more now, in 
the era of popular rights and liberties, when every in- 
dividual is an active and influential factor in the body 
politic, does she desire that all should be fitted by 
suitable training for an intelligent and conscientious 
discharge of the important duties that may devolve 
upon them.’ (Pastoral Letter of 1884.).... 

“In educational progress, the teacher’s qualification 
is the vital element. This is manifestly true of the 
Catholic school, in which the teacher’s personality con- 
tributes so much toward the building of character and 
the preservation of faith along with the pupil’s instruc- 
tion in knowledge. If, therefore, the aim of our system 
is to have Catholic youth receive their education in its 
completeness from Catholic sources, it is equally im- 
portant, and even more urgently necessary, that our 
teachers should be trained under those influences and 
by those agencies which place the Catholic religion at 
the heart of instruction, as the vitalizing principle of 
all knowledge and, in particular, of educational theory 
and practice. We note with satisfaction that our teach- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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The Great Themes of Art and Literature 


REv. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


OW strange it is that some people think 

that in order to find enjoyment in art, liter- 
ature, poetry and music, they must have re- 
course to what is low, degrading or even sin- 
ful. Such people have never realized that the 
best literary and artistic productions, the no- 
blest and most inspiring hymns and songs al- 
ways voice sentiments which, if they are not 
virtuous, at least appeal to our better nature. 
For these productions always bring out some- 
thing wholesome, normal, sane, and helpful to 
man in his spiritual needs. Take any of the 
so-called popular poems of literature—poems 
which are known even to the man on the 
street, and you will find that this is the truth. 
Few there are who do not know Longfellow’s 
poem, “Resignation.” We know the beautiful 
lesson of hope and courage which is brought 
out in these simple and charming lines: 


“There is no Death! What seems so is transition: 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elision, 

Whose portal we call Death.” 


If we recall world-famous paintings, we shall 
see that here too the best known works stir up 


worthy sentiments in the beholder. For these 
masterpieces portray themes which readily put 
us either in a reverential mood or lift our hearts 
to fellowship with the best and noblest of our 
race. This is the case, for instance, with Mil- 
let’s “Angelus” and “Evening Prayer.” His 
simple and pathetic representations of peasant 
life in France are never allied to anything low 
or debasing. 

Again, other themes frequently chosen by 
famous painters, are those connected with the 
life of Christ, His Blessed Mother, or His 
saints. We know how many wonderful paint- 
ings exist portraying the Christ-child, and how 
each one of them has its own characteristic and 
tender appeal. Munkacsy’s “Christ before Pi- 
late” and “Christ on Calvary” have inspired 
thousands. The “Mater Dolorosa” is one of the 
favorite themes of Christian art, and there is 
hardly a person who can fail to draw some 


help and consolation from devout contempla- 
tion of this picture. 

It is the same with the great books of World- 
literature. They are really uplifting and in- 
spiring in the best sense of the word. Their 
writers do not portray the baser passions of 
men with the object of corrupting hearts, poi- 
soning minds, and destroying souls. When 
these authors must touch upon the darker side 
of life and depict characters under the sway 
of base passion, they do this not with the pur- 
pose of gloating over their victim’s faults and 
transgressions, but with a higher aim of teach- 
ing their fellowmen. Books which develop ex- 
clusively erotic themes, which present a one- 
sided development of only the grosser vices in 
man, have not yet found an entrance into the 
charmed circle of the world’s best and greatest 
literature. 

Listen to an eminent critic on this point. 
“There has probably never before been a time 
which afforded so abundant illustrations of 
morbid work as today. We shall have occasion 
later to speak of Verlaine, Zola, Ibsen, and the 
rest, with their prurient prose and putrescent 
poetry; and here it is enough to note that the 
diseased and the morbid are by definition ex- 
cluded from literature in the best sense of the 
word. Good art is not only sincere, it is human 
and wholesome, and sound.”. (Arlo Bates, 
Talks on the Study of Literature.) 

Thus the works of the really great novelists 
—Scott, Thackeray and Dickens—touch on both 
the vices and virtues of men and women. But 
their books never make virtue ridiculous, nor 
do they allow charaters of vicious and perverse 
inclinations to stalk ever triumphant through 
life. They rightly counterbalance the corrupt 
tendencies and criminal instincts of some of 
their characters with the more wholesome lives 
of clean-minded and clean-living persons. The 
really great poets never held a brief for wrong- 
doing heroes. The works which they have left 
us, most frequently sing the glories of the man 
of good report, and of him who went through 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Where Dwells the Lord = 


ANSELM ScuHaaf, O. S. B. 


OOD evening, Father!” exclaimed John 
Haley when he noticed Father Gilbert 
standing at the rectory entrance. 

“Good evening, John,” replied the priest 
whose face betrayed that he was keenly in- 
terested in something. “Would you like to see 
the photo of our new altar? The sculptors sent 
it yesterday.” 

“Certainly, Father, it would give me the 
greatest of pleasure,” was the quick reply. 

“Well, isn’t that grand!” Haley commented. 
“T suppose it is made of European marble?” 

“Yes, of the famous Italian Carrara,” replied 
Father Gilbert. “I like the whole altar, but 
there is something striking about the taber- 
nacle.” 

“Of what material is it, Father?” 


“You will observe from the photo that it - 


agrees with the altar. In making the taber- 
nacle the builders carried out all the regulations 
of the Church to the letter.” 

“Oh Father, that reminds me of a question 
I have been wanting to ask you before. There 
is a non-Catholic at the shop who reads a great 
deal on Catholic subjects and every difficulty 
or doubt he finds he brings to me. The other 
day he was speaking of the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. I was not too well posted 
and I couldn’t give him all the information he 
wanted.” 

“If that’s the case, John, you must do a little 
reading yourself and make inquiries. In this 
way you may become an apostle.” 

“Yes, Father, that’s why I want to state my 
question.” 

“All right, John.” 

“What are the requirements for a taber- 
nacle?” 

“Well, since August 21, 1863, the tabernacle 
in which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, 
must be a part of the altar. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the Church, it should 
overlook the altar. It is to be artistically con- 
structed as you see is the case with ours. It 
must be solid and well closed on all sides. The 
interior should be gilded and lined with white 


silk. The base, or floor, on which the ciborium 
rests, must be covered with clean linen. Be- 
fore the tabernacle door a mantle should hang, 
either white or of the color of the day.” 

“Yes, I see. No material is too precious for 
the tabernacle because the Lord dwells there. 
But, Father, I have sometimes thought that it 
would be more appropriate if there were no 
tabernacle built on the altar, but a _ special 
shrine set up somewhere else in the Church.” 

“No, John, I don’t think so. The Sacrament 
of the Altar ought to be as close as possible to 
the Sacrifice of the Altar. But, judging from 
the’ practice that prevailed in the Church in 
former ages, your idea of a separate place for 
the Blessed Sacrament is not wholly absurd.” 

“How is that, Father?” 

“Why even up to the last century we find 
towers or so-called Sacrament Houses designed 
for the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament.” 

“Yes, I have heard of them before. But now, 
Father, since you have aroused my curiosity 
still more, won’t you please continue?” 

“All right, John. These were handiworks of 
various designs. In small churches they were 
nothing more than a cabinet built into the wall 
and shut in with elegant iron gratings. In 
cathedral churches beautiful towers were built, 
wrought in stone, highly ornamented with most 
delicate decorations and most precious jewels 
and a cross overtopping all. In the lowest por- 
tion of the stem, usually reached by a staircase, 
was the tabernacle, enclosed by a golden trellis, 
and in this the Holy Eucharist was preserved 
in costly vessels. Frequently the tabernacle 
rested on a delicate pillar surmounted by a 
magnificent tower.” 

“But, Father, was the tower always built to 
the wall?” 

“No, not always. 


At times it was a projec- 
tion from the wall; then again it stood at the 
side of the altar and in some churches we find 
it negrer the nave.” 

“Were these Sacrament Houses long in use, 
Father?” 

“Oh, about a hundred and fifty years.” 
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“Are any of these towers still to be seen?” 

“Yes, John, for instance, in the Cathedrals 
of Ulm and Ratisbon one may find such memori- 
als of the faith and piety of former ages.” 

“There’s another thing, Father, that I should 
like to have explained. Not long ago I came 
across the expression ‘Blessed Sacrament Dove.’ 
What does that mean?” 

“I am glad you mentioned it, John. From 
the fourth century down to the sixteenth, and 
even later, we find vessels in the shape of doves 
of gold or of silver used as receptacles for the 
Blessed Sacrament. These vessels had an open- 
ing at the top or back. At first they were 
generally suspended by means of beautiful 
chains or cords from a baldachin that sur- 
mounted the altar. Later on these doves were 
placed in little towers which at times were sup- 
ported by the altar itself.” 

“But, Father, how did they happen to choose 
a dove? What connection is there between the 
dove and the Blessed Sacrament?” 

“You see, John, the dove is symbolical of the 


Holy Ghost. Now Christian antiquity delight- 
ed in associating the Holy Ghost with the Holy 


Eucharist. Then, again, the dove is a figure 
of peace and reconciliation. You will readily 
see that the Holy Eucharist is the harbinger 
of these two great blessings.” 

“There’s no doubt about it, Father. But it 
seems that the Blessed Sacrament was not al- 
ways kept in the Church proper, for I remem- 
ber reading several years ago of a priest back 
in the Middle Ages who went to the sacristy 
to get the Holy Viaticum when he went ona 
sick call. Can you enlighten me on this point?” 

“You mustn’t take offence at that, John, for 
the custom of reserving the Sacred Species in 
a cabinet in the sacristy was in vogue in cer- 
tain countries. The place was secure and de- 
cent, two precautions that the Church has al- 
ways insisted on.” 

“Now, Father there is one more point. Dur- 
ing the persecutions it was surely neither prac- 
tical nor safe to keep the Holy Eucharist only 
in churches.” 

“It is true. But we cannot call the places of 
public worship of those times churches in the 
sense that we do nowadays. The services of 
the faithful had to be conducted secretly in 
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private houses and in underground passages. 
Places of this kind were the catacombs of 
Rome. For this reason we must not be sur- 
prised to hear that the people were privileged 
to keep the Sacred Species in private houses. 
There was constant danger of death; and the 
faithful were thus enabled to receive the Viati- 
cum at any moment. It is needless to say that 
the reservation was made with due reverence. 
The Holy Communion was carefully put away 
in little boxes specially made for the purpose. 
On the covers of these boxes some pious device 
such as IHS, the Greek for JES, an abbrevia- 
tion for JESUS, or XP, the Greek for CHR, an 
abbreviation for CHRISTUS, was engraved. 
These boxes, especially when owned by the 
wealthy classes, were generally made of gold or 
silver. To the lid a ring was attached for the 
purpose of passing a string through, that the 
box might be carried suspended from the neck.” 

“Oh Father, it’s past ten o’clock and I was ex- 
pected home before nine. Your splendid ex- 
planations have held me spellbound. I must 
go at once. Good night, Father.” 

“Good night, John. Come again.” 

“Thank you, Father, I will.” 


One day a holy soul said to Father Surin of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, “I would not exchange a single one of 
the divine communications, which I receive in Holy 
Communion, for anything whatever men or angels 
might present to me.” 


A Wedding in Flowerdom 


JOSEPH SCHADEL 


A hyacinth, with stately bow, 
Approached a lily pure, 

And whispered shyly to her while 
The lily looked demure. 


The daffodils inclined their heads, 
Inquisitive to hear 

What the hyacinth had whispered in 
The modest lily’s ear. 


Some violets with glances shy 

Just nodded in surprise, 

For what they overheard caused them 
To smile and wink their eyes. 


A wedding in the realm of flowers? 
That’s what the flowers say. 

The hyacinth will the lily wed 
Some lovely sunny day. 
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Rosetti’s “Blessed Damosel” and Wordsworth’s 
“Michael” 


MArY E. SULLIVAN 


N his “Biographia Literaria” Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge wrote of “two cardinal points of 
poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy of 
the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth 
of nature, and the power of giving the interest 
of novelty by the modifying colors of imagina- 
tion. The sudden charm which incidents of 
light and shade, moonlight or sunset, diffused 
over a known and familiar landscape, appeared 
to represent the practicability of poetry of na- 
ture.” 

The thought suggested itself either to Cole- 
ridge or Wordsworth, that a series of poems 
might be composed of two sorts. In the one, 
the incidents and agents were to be in part at 
least, supernatural; and the excellence aimed 
at was to consist in the interesting of the af- 
fections by the dramatic truth of such emotions, 
as would naturally accompany such situations, 
supposing them real. And real in this sense 
they have been to every human being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, has at any 
time believed himself under supernatural agen- 
cy. 
“In this idea originated the plan of the ‘Lyri- 
eal Ballads’ in which it was agreed that my 
endeavors should be directed to persons and 
characters supernatural, or at least romantic; 
yet so as to transfer from our inward nature 
a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for 
these shadows of imagination that willing sus- 
pension of disbelief for the moment, which con- 
stitutes poetic faith. With this view I wrote 
the ‘Ancient Mariner.’ ” 

The same idea animated Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti, it seems to me, in composing “The Blessed 
Damosel” wherein we find creative-interpretive 
imagination and spritual exaltation. In the 
opening lines of the poem, 

“The Blessed Damosel leaned-out 
From the gold bar of Heaven,” 


the poet flashes a beautiful picture, his love 
idealized, upon our imagination. She “springs 
into existence spontaneously in a background 


dim and hazy.” In the next four lines he makes 
a concentrated emotional impression by a few 
vivid interesting details of description and the 
presentation of one central concrete image. 


“Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 


“Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn.” 


A mood of love, of mystery, and of sprituali- 
ty is created by the lines, 


“Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers. 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 

“To one, it is ten years of years 
Yet now, and in this place, 

Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell about my face— 

Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves, 
The whole year sets apace.” 


Here the poet renders what he feels by show- 
ing us what he sees. The lover sees the loved 
one, dead ten years, with the wonder of the 
life beyond still in her eyes while to him it 
seems “ten years of years” since her death. 
Thus his love is idealized, spiritualized. 


A quickening of the emotions, an exaltation 
of spirit, and sublime reverence are created by 
the beautiful metaphor,— 


“It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun.” 


Later in the poem the Blessed Damosel 
“speaks through the still weather”— 
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“*We two will stand beside the shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“*We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly.’ ” 

There is great intensity and emotional power 
in the following lover’s declaration and soul- 
stirring query,— 

“Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?” 

The mystical tone of the poem is emphasized 
in the lines,— 

“‘Circlewise sit they with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Wearing the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead.” 


In Wordsworth’s pastoral poem, “Michael,” 
the poet chooses familiar characters and in- 
cidents and tells a pathetic story of human re- 
lationships, affections, and passions. He in- 
forms us in a preface that “the character and 
circumstances of Luke (son of Michael) were 
taken from a family to whom had belonged, 
many years before, the house we lived in at 
Town-end, along with some fields and wood- 
lands on the eastern shore of Grasmere. The 
name, Evening Star, was not in fact given to 
this house, but to another on the same side of 
the valley, more to the north.” 

“Mr. Wordsworth,” continues Coleridge in 
his Biographia Literaria, “was to propose to 
himself as his object, to give the charm of nov- 
elty to things of every day, and to excite a feel- 
ing analogous to the supernatural by awaken- 
ing the mind’s attention from the lethargy of 
custom, and directing it to the loveliness and 
the wonders of the world before us; an inex- 
haustible treasure, but for which, in conse- 
quence of the film of familiarity and selfish 
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solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, ears that 
hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor under- 
stand.” 

Wordsworth fulfills this purpose in “Mi- 
chael.” He relates in the poem 


“Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones! 
And to that simple object appertains 
A story—unenriched with strange events” 


and 
“although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate the same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts.” 


The story begins in simple, narrative style,— 


“Upon the forest side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of limb.” 


The key to the theme of the story is found in 
the lines— 
“but to Michael’s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear 
Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of all— 
Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward looking thought, 
And stirrings of inquietude when they 
By tendency of greater needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
His heart and his heart’s joy.” 


The first of the dramatic points in the story 
is reached in the lines— 
“While in this sort the simple house-hold lived 


From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings.” 


The above passage creates expectation and 
sustains interest. 

When, as a solution of the perplexing prob- 
lem besetting Michael and his family, Luke is 
to leave home and seek employment in the city, 
Michael bids him 


“Lay now the corner-stone, etc., 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 


Here our emotions, our sympathies, are deep- 
ly stirred and our imaginations stimulated. 


“Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty; and at length, 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses; ignominy and shame 
Fell on him so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas.” 
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The above lines contain the climax of the sto- 
ry, which Wordsworth leads up to by a series 
of dramatic incidents and crises. He ends 
smoothly with— 

“great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighborhood:—yet the oak is left 
That grew beside the door; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhead Ghyll.” 

Thus Wordsworth, as John Morley says, 
“spares us a sermon and leaves us the story. 
He exercises his power to see and to show 
things in the concrete and thus holds the key 
to our emotions. Emotion is always at the 
bottom of the exercise of imagination, and in- 
sures the harmony of the images associated.” 

In the “Blessed Damosel” the climax of emo- 
tional impression is reached in the closing 
lines— 

“(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 


And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.)” 


The “Blessed Damosel” is a high order of 
poetry demanding much of our imagination. 

In both the “Blessed Damosel”: and “Michael” 
we find interpretative imagination. The imag- 
ination displayed in “Michael” is interpretative 
and associative. In the “Blessed Damosel” the 
imagination is stimulated by a suggestion of 
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spiritual relationship between the souls of earth 
and the blessed ones who bask in the radiance 
of the Beatific Vision; in “Michael,” by a story 
of human relationships. A quality of imagina- 
tion which may be called Fancy is found in 
the “Blessed Damosel.” It is a spectacular, 
mystical, passionate imagination dominated at 
all times by spiritual exaltation. In “Michael” 
we have associative imagination, pathetic and 
human. The quality of the imagination in the 
“Blessed Damosel”’ is fine because it deals with 
the mystical; it inspires and exalts; it consoles 


“Herself” (Mary) “shall bring us hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles.” 

Yet, one hesitates to say that the imagina- 
tion displayed in the “Blessed Damosel” is 
greater or higher than in “Michael.” So to 
evaluate is dangerous. The poems are of quite 
different orders, each great of its kind. They 
attain spiritual exaltation by different means. 
There is splendid adaptation of imagery and 
diction to the respective themes of the poems. 
In Wordsworth’s we observe a quiet natural- 
ness and in the “Blessed Damosel” we are im- 
pressed by its vivid visual imaginativeness and 
the exquisite color notes which only a painter 
would give. 


The Watchman of the Tower 


(Adapted from the French of Mme. Julie Lavergne) 


MaArY E. 


Chapter 6 


I’ was the year 1801. Bonaparte had reopened 
the churches and recalled the priests. A new 
Bishop was appointed for the Diocese; he had 


formerly been a curate in the Cathedral. One 
of his first questions on his arrival was to in- 
quire what had become of André. Having 
learned that he had been faithful to his trust 
during all these years of turmoil, he expressed 
his intention of going in person to the tower 
to see him. Maitre Lucas and his wife had 


MANNIX 


also returned; their younger children had mar- 
ried in England, but the parents were not satis- 
fied to live out of their beloved France. 


On the day when the old clock-mender was 
commissioned to resume his duties and put the 
machinery in order once more, the Bishop in-~ 
formed him of his intention to visit André om 
the following morning. 


When he arrived, accompanied by two of the. 
clergy, André was awaiting him at the foot of 
the steps. Throwing himself on his knees he 


, 
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asked a blessing, and then, leading the way, 
took his visitors to the room in which the treas- 
ures of the altar had been concealed. 

“My good André,” said Monsignor, “I have 
been greatly edified by what I have heard of 
you. Your life must have been very dreary 
and monotonous during all these years!” 

“No, my Lord,” replied André. “I have never 
felt itso. Your Lordship is already aware that 
such has been my life almost since I was born.” 


“True. But in former days you had your good 
father and Pére Carillon. What has become 
of the bell-ringer? No doubt he is long since 
dead.” 

“He died some months after the Cathedral 
was closed,” replied André. “I think his heart 
was broken when he found his occupation 
gone.” 

The Bishop regarded him intently as he 
spoke. It seemed to the prelate that André’s 


face, though lined and pallid, had an expres- 
sion of wonderful content and happiness—nay, 
more, a spiritual light seemed to radiate from 
it. He said to himself, “This is the face of a 


saint.” 

“My Lord,” said André, approaching a table 
over which he had thrown a white cloth. “I 
have something to show you here which will 
surprise you. I intended to tell you of it im- 
mediately, or as soon as I could put things in 
readiness, but the announcement of Maitre Lu- 
cas yesterday that you were coming caused us to 
hasten our labors.” With these words he lifted 
the cloth, disclosing a group of sacred vessels, 
candlesticks, etc., all in the highest state of 
preservation, shining and beautiful. 

“Mon Dieu!”’ exclaimed the Bishop, raising 
his hands in astonishment. “Where did you 
find these, André? I have been wondering what 
had become of them, whether the Curé, sur- 
prised, was not able to hide them, or whether 
he had hidden them successfully, but died with- 
out communicating their whereabouts. You 
know, perhaps, that he is dead.” 

“I did not know it until this moment,” re- 
plied André. “But I will tell you, Monsignor, 
how it happened that I have been their custodi- 
an, as well as that of my beloved tower. Sit 
here, Monsignor, I beg, in my father’s old chair 
—if you will—it is very comfortable.” 
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The bishop and his companions seated them- 
selves and André began his narration. He al- 
so showed them the secret cavity. When he 


‘had finished he said, “I have not forgotten, 


Monsignor, that my father told me never to 
reveal the secret except to my successor or the 
Curé of the Cathedral. But I fancy there will 
be no one to succeed me—or if there is he will 
not be a member of my family, for my family 
dies with me. Therefore, Monsignor, I tell it 
to you and in the presence of these Reverend 
Fathers, for in these days in France when hu- 
man life is so uncertain,such a secret would bet- 
ter be known by two or three. There are the 
treasures of the Sanctuary,Monsignor,and right 
glad am I to be able to restore them to their 
rightful custodian. I shall carry them back 
for you whenever you order me to do so.” 

“We will take them now,” rejoined the Bish- 
op. “We shall bear them with us when we go, 
myself, these confréres of mine and you, André, 
to the notes of a joyful Psalm. And together 
this day we shall place them where they belong. 
And now, faithful guardian and friend, I have 
only once more to thank you, and promise my 
poor prayers for all you have done. Reward 
you in any other fashion I cannot, for my cof- 
fers are empty. But, if at any time, I, or my 
priests here can do you a favor we shall only 
be too glad thus to show our gratitude.” 

“There is something,” rejoined André,“Some- 
thing which I desire with all my heart, but for 
which I can hardly summon courage to ask. 
Ordinarily it would not only be a presumptuous 
but an impossible thing—yet, now, Monsignor, 
in these extraordinary times, perhaps it may 
not strike you as being sacrilegious.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired the Bishop. 
“TI cannot imagine what you have in your mind 
to request of me.” 

“I will show you,” replied André, stepping 
to the head of his bed, behind which something 
was concealed by a crimson satin curtain. He 
drew this aside, revealing a small ivory cabinet 
of exquisite workmanship, carved in represen- 
tation of the finest lace. Lifting it from the 
nail on which it hung, he brought it to the Bish- 
op, and unlocking the door with a small golden 
key, disclosed a jewelled box. 

“Open it, I beg of you, Monsignor,” he said. 
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“T have not touched it since the day I found it 
first.” 

The Bishop did so. The Pyx sprang open, 
revealing a particl -f the Sacred Host. 

“What does this mean?” he exclaimed, “Is 
it consecrated?” 

“Surely, yes, Monsignor,” said one of the 
priests, “Otherwise it would not have been 
placed in the pyx.” 

The Bishop knelt reverently in adoration, the 
others did likewise. Replacing in the cabinet, 
and closing the door, he laid it upon the table. 

“Explain this, André,” he said. “Or can you 
explain it?” 

“To some extent I can, Monsignor,” he re- 
plied. “M. Lemaire, the late Curé, was alone 
for some time at the Cathedral. I have thought 
that he had been summoned to a sick-call, and 
had not time to answer it when the Cathedral 
was sacked, and had, in the stress of the calam- 
ity, forgotten to remove the particle of the Hest 
which he was about to carry to the person sup- 


posed to be dying. It was only after his depar- - 


ture, and long after it, that I discovered it. I 
was examining the Sacred Vessels one day, as 
I often did to see that they did not suffer by 
being hidden in the secret compartment which 
I have shown you. I had little cause to fear 
this, as they were wrapped in linen cloths and 
furthermore packed in chamois skin, which I 
secured for that purpose. One day I opened the 
pyx to examine its inside condition. To my 
great surprise I found the Host as you see it.” 

“And what did you do then, André?” asked 
the Bishop. 

“T fell on my knees and adored it, my Lord. 
Then I removed it here, sought an old ivory 
cabinet my grandfather had made, lined it with 
satin, and deposited the pyx therein. I hung 
it near my bed and I assure you it has been to 
me a source of the greatest consolation. 
Through many hours of weariness and lone- 
liness—I have had them, Monsignor,—I have 
knelt before my hidden God and asked graces 
which I badly needed, strength to bear my tri- 
als and temptations, the return of peace—oh, 
ahundred things. I have never ceased to thank 
God for the inestimable favor of living, sleep- 
ing, in His close and intimate presence.” 


As he spoke his face became irradiated as 
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with a supernatural light, his clasped hands 
trembled, his eyes filled with tears. 

The Bishop and his companions were visibly 
affected. Prostrating himself before the Bish- 
op, who held the Pyx in his hand, André con- 
tinued, 

“My Lord, I have heard of privileges that 
have been granted with regard to the Holy 
Eucharist. You know them as well and bet- 
ter than I, and it is for you to determine wheth- 
er it is in your power to grant me the favor I 
ask.” 

“What is it, my good André?” asked the Bish- 
op. 
“That you permit me to retain, here, in my 
chamber, in its little ivory tabernacle, the Body 
of my Lord, that in the hour of my departure, 
when I may have near me neither priest nor 
Bishop to minister to my dying needs I may 
reach forth my hand and receive as a Viaticum 
this long-cherished particle of the Sacred 
Host.” 


A short silence ensued, the Bishop was re- 
flecting upon the request André had just made. 
Then, laying his hand upon the bowed head of 
the suppliant he replied, “My son, the times are 
still unsettled; there is peace upon the surface, 
but it may be a peace false and insecure. I 
am here today, the Cathedral is open, but who 
knows whether or not in a few days or weeks, 
the Church may not again be called upon to 
suffer and endure, her ministers scattered far 
and wide, the flocks deprived of their shep- 
herds. When I think of the horrible desecra- 
tion the Blessed Sacrament has suffered times 
innumerable since the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, when I remember instances of devotion 
and wonderful courage which have preserved 
it from profanation, when I consider you as one 
among the most faithful lambs of the fold, who 
has performed devoted, even heroic deeds, I 
cannot find it in my heart to refuse your re- 
quest. Therefore, I here authorize you to guard 
and preserve Our Lord in peace as you have 
through years of persecution. The Blessed 
Sacrament will remain here, in your custody; 
all that I enjoin you is to keep a lamp burning 
before it, day and night. I shall not separate 
you from your beloved Master, from the Friend, 
the Divine Guest, Who, thanks to your care and 
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protection, has rested here in your tower, pro- 
tecting the church which the evil one had 
caused to be profaned, watching over the city 
which has been ravaged by the followers of 
Satan. 

“I thank you a thousand times, Monsignor!” 
replied André, “and I shall endeavor to prove 
worthy of the trust you have placed in me. 
And it will not have been in vain ;—I feel, my 
Lord, that I shall die alone.” 

+ * ~ 7 * 

A period of uncertain and fluctuating peace 
followed the preceding events. Fourteen years 
later, in 1815, the banner of the Lord once more 
floated above the Cathedral, and the Daughters 
of Our Lady returned to their Convent. The 
house was half in ruins, the garden desolate 
and uncultivated. It had changed owners ten 
times in twenty-five years. Misfortune seemed 
to follow all who had inhabited it. But now, 
at last, Our Lady had come into her own again. 
The Superior had died in exile, and among the 
religious who had returned there were none 
who had assisted at the burial of Sister Louise. 


They wished, however, to find her tomb, and 


for that purpose interrogated her brother 
Louis, who had also returned and had recently 
been appointed Curé of the Cathedral. He 
knew nothing of the circumstances, his parents 
were dead and he was at a loss how to proceed 
in his researches. 

One day he visited André in his tower. They 
spoke of days long past, of their childhood, and 
at length of the death of Louise and the banish- 
ment of the Daughters of Mary. 

“Could you, by any chance, have had any 
knowledge of the locality of my sister’s burial 
place, André?” inquired the priest at last. 

“Ah! Yes,” rejoined André, sadly. “I think 
I can direct you to the exact spot. When I 
heard that the nuns of the Visitation were a- 
bout to be banished I went to the Mother Supe- 
rior and offered my assistance. But there was 
nothing I could do. A couple of nights previous 
I had seen lights moving about the garden and 
she told me that they had been laying Sister 
Louise in her last resting place, by night, in 
order to avoid observation. She pointed out 
the spot, and I promised to take care of the 
grave, but later concluded it would be very im- 
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prudent to do so for fear that the revolutionary 
element, then, and for a long time afterwards, 
in power, might discover me and think some 
treasure was concealed there. That would have 
led to the rifling of the beloved grave. So I 
made no efforts to keep it in order, and I could 
not bear even to visit the spot, neglected and 
untended as it was.” 

“You did a wise and prudent thing, André,” 
said the priest. “Now tell me—do you think 
you could find that spot?” 

“Yes,” rejoined André. “When shall we go?” 

_“Tomorrow,” rejoined the priest. “The soon- 
er the better.” 

-Once within the enclosure of the Visitation, 
however, André felt at a loss. The distance 
from which he had seen the lights had deceived 
him somewhat; trees and bushes had grown up 
around it. It seemed impossible to find the 
little garden where Louise had loved to culti- 
vate flowers for the altar. 

Accompanied by the Superior and two of the 
nuns, they wandered about, uncertain as to 
where the grave might be found. All at once, 
peeping up from amid a luxurious crop of 
weeds, André perceived a flame-colored nastur- 
tium, the first of a straggling vine about to 
bloom. Remembering how Louise had loved 
the simple but vivid flower he exclaimed, 

“We shall find her. She is here!” 

-And so it proved. Workmen were summoned; 
the sunken grave was soon discovered and the 
coffin found intact. On opening it the body 
was also in an excellent state of preservation. 
White and beautiful it lay there like a statue 
of marble, the book of the Rule and a Rosary 
in the clasped hands. She seemed asleep, so 
well had the virginal body defied, for five and 
twenty years, the ravages of time. 

It remained exposed in the convent chapel 
during three days, after which, having been 
visited by thousands of persons, Louise was 
laid to rest with her Sister Religious. 

* * * * * 

Some weeks later, persons residing in the 
neighborhood of the Cathedral remarked that 
the watchman had not announced the hours 
since six in the evening. 

As soon as the church was opened next morn- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Some Actors in the Tragedy of Italian Unity 
Pius IX 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


IFTY years ago,—on September 20, 1870— 
F an Italian army appeared before Rome, 
made a breach in its wall, and marched into 
the city by the Porta Pia. A vote was taken 
under the supervision of the conquerers, and it 
was announced that the Romans had declared 
for union with the rest of Italy. The seat of 
government was transferred from Florence to 
Rome, and the City of the Popes became Victor 
Emmanr~”’s capitol, the Vicar of Christ, a pris- 
oner. Among all the countries of Christendom 
Ecuador alone protested against the spoliation. 
All others, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
watched the drama with indifference, or satis- 
faction, or passive sympathy. That the Papacy 
was doomed was a common opinion among 
those who did not understand that it will see 
the consummation of the world; that its pres- 
tige was gone forever was the fear of many 
loyal Catholics. : 

All this was fifty years ago; and today, in a 
world which has grown more frankly materi- 
alistic, more defiant in its lawlessness, and bold- 
er in its atheism, Peter’s successor is still a 
ruler of acknowledged influence, still the Fa- 
ther of Christendom, and to almost unnumbered 
millions the most august figure on earth. Rome 
is still the City of the Popes, although another 
Victor Emmanuel sits as king upon its stolen 
throne. 


In view of the fact that the great wrong 
perpetrated in 1870 has never been righted, it 
is interesting, in this anniversary year, to re- 
call the story of the actors who played leading 
parts in the great tragedy: men, still loved or 
execrated, whom history will never forget. 


First in importance is the saintly old man, 
loving and lovable, whose heart broke when 
many of his children made friends with his 
enemies and the ages-old inheritance which he 
held in trust was torn from his gentle hands. 
That he was truly great is proven by the fact 
that there is question of his canonization, the 
so-called diocesan process of his beatification 


having been begun on the eleventh of February, 
1907. 

Giovanni Maris Mastai-Ferretti was born at 
Sinigaglia, in May, 1792. After receiving his 
classical education, he went to Rome to study 
philosophy and theology, but political disturb- 
ances forced him to return home. Four years 
later he went to Rome a second time, and in 
obedience to his father’s wishes applied for 
admission into the Pope’s Noble Guard. Be- 
cause he was subject to epileptic fits he was 
rejected, and then, free to follow his own in- 
clination, he entered the seminary. His malady 
having been cured he was ordained priest five 
years later, and from that time his rise was 
rapid. After filling with distinction several 
comparatively unimportant posts, one of which 


‘brought him to Chili in South America, he was 


made Archbishop of Spoleto, only eight years 
after his ordination. There, and afterwards 
in Imola, he was greatly loved for his wit, ami- 
ability, and tender kindness to the poor and 
suffering; and rejoicing was widespread when 
he was created cardinal. 


In 1846 Gregory XVI died, and two weeks 
after he was laid to rest fifty cardinals assem- 
bled in the Quirinal to elect his successor. Car- 
dinal Ferretti was chosen to count the votes, 
and on the third day, seeing his own name ap- 
pear again and again, he faltered for a moment, 
and cried, “My brothers, have pity on me, have 
pity on me! I am not worthy!” However, 
when the count was complete, and the time 
came for the Cardinal Sub-Dean to put the 
question, “Dost thou accept the election which 
has been made of thee to the office of Soyereign 
Pontiff?” Cardinal Ferretti answered that he 
submitted to the will of God, and would take 
the name Pius IX. He was then fifty-four years 
of age, a strong, vigorous man, with a winning 
manner and a beautiful, kindly face. 


“Young Italy” was clamoring for greater 
political freedom and the rigidly conservative 
attitude of Gregory XVI had brought the Papal 
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States to the verge of revolution. Liberal in 
his tendencies and extraordinarily tender- 
hearted, the new Pope’s first official act was 
the liberation of all political prisoners in the 
Papal States. Hundreds of men were thus set 
free, many of whom had been serving life sen- 
tences. The measure made Pius [IX immensely 
popular for the moment; but time proved it to 
have been unwise, for some showed their grati- 
tude by rejoicing the ranks of the revolution- 
aries and playing leading parts in the intrigues 
which ended only in the fall of the temporal 
power. 


The first three years of the long pontificate 
of Pius IX are a story of disappointment and 
disillusionment. He began to reign, trusting 
his people, willing to grant as much freedom 
as possible, a lover of Italy, a patriot, although 
first of all a priest—the great high priest. He 
met misunderstanding, misrepresentation, be- 
trayal. The degree of liberty which he granted 
alarmed the conservatives and fell far short of 
satisfying the revolutionaries. There were riots 
in Rome; one after another of his faithful 
friends was killed; and at length Pius IX him- 
self fled in disguise to Gaeta. There he re- 
mained until French troops took Rome and 
made it possible for him to go home. 


Pius IX’s liberal tendencies died at Gaeta. 
After his return, in all things political he fol- 
lowed the advice of his secretary of state, Car- 
dinal Antonelli, who was an inflexible conser- 
vative. And from the hour of his home-com- 
ing until the loss of Rome, in 1870, the temporal 
reign of Pius IX was one long struggle against 
the revolutionaries on one hand, and on the oth- 
er with Victor Emmanuel and his minister, 
Cavour, who were bent upon a united Italy 
with Rome for its capitol. The difficulties of 
the Holy Father’s position were multiplied by 
the double dealing of Napoleon III. 


Little by little, on one pretext and another, 
parts of the Papal States were seized by Victor 
Emmanuel, until the autumn of 1860 found 
Pius IX with only Rome and its immediate 
vicinity left in his possession. Ten years later 
he lost even these, and accepted imprisonment 
in the Vatican rather than terms derogatory 
to the dignity of his position as Christ’s Vicar. 
The little kingdom which loving, generous 
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hands had given, was stolen by crafty and dis- 
loyal ones. 


Unfortunate as a temporal sovereign, Pius 
IX had many difficulties, too, in the government 
of the Church, for there was hardly a govern- 
ment of the world, Catholic or Protestant,which 
did not attempt to infringe upon her rights 
during his pontificate. In his dealings with 
some he was successful, in other cases he failed, 
and the failures cut him to the heart, for he 
loved God’s Church with intense devotion, and 
he loved the souls of his unruly, self-seeking 
children. 

On its purely spiritual side his reign was 
magnificently great. He canonized a large 
number of saints, fostered devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart, made important liturgical regula- 
tions, erected many dioceses; he called the Vat- 
ican Council, and proclaimed the dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception and the Papal In- 
fallibility. 


In 1871 the holy old pontiff celebrated his 
tweny-fifth, and in 1876 his thirtieth anni- 
versary in the See of Rome. No other pope 


ever reigned so long as he, and probably no ~ 


other suffered so much, with the possible ex- 
ception of Pius VII or the bewildered old her- 
mit, Celestine V. Pius IX was eighty-six years 
of age when he died. His tomb is in St. Law- 
rence’s outside the walls. 


These are the facts in the life of one of the 
most frequently criticized, passionately loved, 
and deeply revered men of the tumultuous 
nineteenth century. There are those who con- 
demn his policy in political matters and censure 
him for having hesitated when to hesitate was 
to be lost. He is blamed for having misjudged 
the temper of his opponents and believed that 
he could conquer by kindness and concessions 
men who plainly would be satisfied only when 
they had stripped the Papacy of everything. 
But it is pleasant to turn away from surmises 
as to the possible answer which would have 
been given to the Italian Question had a sterner, 
more inflexible pope reigned in Peter’s place 
in the days of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, 
and to recall the spiritual triumphs of Pius IX’s 
pontificate, or to dwell on a thousand incidents 
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which revealed the tenderness of his heart and 
the sanctity of his much-tried soul. 

He was the wittiest and at the same time the 
gentlest and kindliest of men. Like all great 
men he loved little children. As archbishop 
he sold his plate for the relief of the poor, and 
as pope never forgot that many men are hungry 
and half naked. Very characteristic was his 
treatment of the prisoners taken at Mentana 
—men who were not only his enemies, but in 
many cases rebellious subjects of his own who 
had made common cause with the Garibaldians. 
A thousand or more of them were confined in 
the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and he went to see 
them, accompanied only by a priest and the 


Commandant of the fortress. He, being a‘ 


temporal sovereign, their lives were at his mer- 
cy, and his decision concerning them was not 
known, so the men were dismayed when he 
made his appearance in their midst. 

On entering the big hall Pius IX smiled kind- 
ly at them, and said: “You see before you, my 
children, the man whom your general calls 
‘The Vampire of Italy.’ It was against me that 
you took up arms. And who am I? A poor 
old man — nothing more.” He went among 


them, then, making friends as no one else: 
would have known how to do,—inquiring into” 
the needs of one after another, promising help: 
to this one’s sick wife and that one’s feeble old» 
mother, and agreeing to give them all clothing, : 


and money,and to defray their expenses to their 
homes. He listened, and understood, and com- 


forted, and forgave, and soon the men crowded 


around him, crying like children and promising 
to be loyal to him as long as they lived. Be- 
fore leaving the hall, Pius IX blessed them and 
their families and asked them to pray for him, 
and they answered with such heartfelt cheers 
as those sombre gray walls had never heard 
before and will never hear again. 

Even a very brief account of Pius IX would 
be incomplete if it laid no stress on his bound- 
less goodness to the poor. As pope he lived 
most abstemiously, never spending anything for 
his own comfort or pleasure. Every. penny 
that he could call his own was put into a little 
drawer in his writing table, and the fund kept 
there was never touched except for the relief 
of the needy. Again and again every day that 
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drawer was opened,until often it became entire- 
ly empty. If another case presented itself Pius 
IX would tell his attendant to go to the drawer 
and get what was needed. “But Your Holiness,” 
the man would object, “We emptied the draw- 
er this morning! There is nothing left.” “Go 
and look, my son,” the Holy Father would re- 
ply. “Since it is for the poor you will surely 
find something.” And he was right. The re- 
quired sum was always in the drawer, although 
the same attendant had emptied it but an hour 
or two before. The man used to say that at 
such moments he longed to go down on his 
knees, realizing that the genial, witty old man 
whom he saw so constantly was indeed a saint. 

Another aspect of the holy pontiff was shown 
in his last bitter days as ruler of an earthly 
kingdom. On the day before Rome fell he went 
to visit the Sanctuary of the Santa Scala, or 
Holy Stair, brought from Jerusalem in the time 
of the Crusades. It is the stair by which Our 
Savior entered and left Pilate’s palace on the 
day of His Crucifixion. The marble steps are 
covered with wood in which thick glass is in- 
serted to permit the faithful to see the stains 
of the Precious Blood shed on the first Good 
Friday. No one ever mounts the stair on foot, 
and Pius IX old and feeble, and worn with 
anxiety, went up the twenty-eight steps on his 
knees, as others do, in the heat of a September 
afternoon. At the top he prostrated himself 
and prayed aloud, in a voice broken by sobs, 
beseech ing Heaven for help against the enemies 
of the Holy See and offering his own life that 
the city might be spared. Afterwards he knelt 
in silence for a time before rising to his feet, 
and saying quietly, “After all God’s will is best. 
May it be done!” 

The next day Rome fell. 


The Holy Father rose before daybreak, made 
his meditation as usual, said his Mass at the 
appointed hour, and heard a Mass in thanks- 
giving. He refused to take any breakfast but 
went directly from his chapel to the “Sala Reg- 
gia,” where the diplomatic corps awaited him. 
To those men—representatives of nearly every 
nation—he told that he had written to Victor 
Emmanuel, making a last effort to touch his 
conscience, but had little hope that the letter 
would do any good, and he mentioned feelingly 
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the offer of the students of the North American 
College to take up arms in his defense. He 
had told them, he said, to care for the wounded 
instead. The Holy Father then talked sorrow- 
fully of the friendlessness of the Holy See in 
its day of great need, and concluded with these 
words: “The poor old Pope has no friend on 
earth on whom he can rely. Relief must come 
from Heaven. Nevertheless, gentlemen, remem- 
ber that the Catholic Church is immortal.” 


News was brought that a breach had been 
made in the walls, but the Zouaves had thrown 
the enemy back and were awaiting a second 
onslaught. “It is enough,” Pius IX said. “Let 
there be no more bloodshed”; and he command- 
ed that fighting should cease and directed that 
the Zouaves should concentrate in the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s. The Zouaves interpreted the order 
to mean that the Vatican was being attacked, 
and they raced across the city like madmen in 
their eagerness to defend the Holy Father. 
When they reached St. Peter’s they were told to 
lay down their arms and await developements, 
for further resistance would have been futile, 
and might have enraged the conquerors against 
the city and its people. 


For hours the Zouaves stood there, while re- 
volutionists and Garibaldians hooted at them, 
taunted them, cursed them, and Victor Emman- 
uel’s troops poured through the Porta Pia. 
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Surely they played a bitterly hard part that 
day! 

The only earthly comfort that Pius IX knew 
in those sad days came from Garcia Moreno 
and his little Republic, and from Queen Victor- 
ia. She offered him her Island of Malta to be 
his permanent home, and seat of the Papacy 
forever. Many years before, the Holy Father 
had conveyed to her Gregory XVI's congratu- 
lations and good wishes at the time of her 
marriage, and they had then become personal 
friends. He had watched her reign with sym- 
pathetic interest and genuine admiration and 
esteemed her highly, and this proof of her 
queenly generosity, sympathy, broadminded- 
ness, and friendship for himself touched his 
heart of hearts. He declined the offer, but to 
the time of his death prayed daily for her and 
for England, and inaugurated the practise of 
offering every night in the Vatican a special 
prayer for England. 

For six years Pius IX lived a prisoner, de- 
pendent upon the charity of the faithful, as 
Leo XIII and Pius X did in ther turn, and as 
Benedict XV is doing today; and year by year 
the love of the Catholic world for the Holy See 
has grown stronger, its loyalty firmer, its rev- 
erence deeper. The kingdom of Italy will pass 
as others have done, but the Papacy, that sor- 
rowfully watched its rise, will live after it is 
forgotten. 


God’s Call 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


LIANE de Montomer looked with a strange 

mixture of feelings at the exquisite wed- 
ding gown just arrived from Paris, and over 
which her mother was going into raptures. Of 
rich, soft, white satin, draped and flounced with 
priceless point d’Alencon lace (one of the fami- 
ly heirlooms) it was, as the Countess truly said, 
fit for a princess, and the beautiful girl who 
was looking half-sadly at it could not but re- 
alize how lovely she would look with it on, how 
proud her André would be of her. Her André! 
But had she a right to call him hers? and at 
the thought, such a deep sigh, almost a sob, es- 


caped her, that her mother said, in a vexed 
voice: 

“Really, Eliane, you are the strangest girl 
that ever lived! You don’t seem to take plea- 
sure in anything of late—and yet you pretend 
you love André!” 

“Love him! Oh, God knows how I love him!” 
exclaimed the girl passionately. 

“And I’m sure he loves you, Eliane, besides 
which he is a perfectly excellent fellow, unusu- 
ally devout, handsome, clever, rich, of one of 
the most noble and honorable families of 
France. You are surely the most fortunate 
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girl in the world. What more do you want?” 

“Oh, nothing, mother, nothing,—I—I don’t 
feel very well, that’s all,” said Eliane, wearily. 
“But I must go. I have an appointment with 
André at three, and it’s ten minutes to now,” 
and running up into her own room she fell on 
her knees, crying to God in her anguish. 

“Oh, dear Jesus! help me, show me what to 
do, teach me what to say, give me courage!” 

A few minutes later she was standing by her 
lover seemed ill at ease, that he looked pale and 
gazed up into his handsome face and saw the 
joy that flashed into his eyes at sight of her, 
the anxieties and resolutions she had been 
working up for the last twelve hours seemed 
to vanish like mist before the sunshine. Still, 
at times, they came upon her again, haunted 
her as it were, and she noticed also that her 
lover seemed il} at ease, that he looked pale and 
troubled, and that, in spite of the tenderness 
of his manner, he went off into a brown study 
at times, and seemed to come back with a start 
to the knowledge that he ought to be entertain- 
ing her. 

“André,” she faltered, at last, slipping her 
soft little hand into his and pressing it gently, 
“are you really happy to think we are to be 
married in a week? You do not regret hav- 
ing asked me to be your wife?” she added with 
a tremor in her voice. 

André gave a start and turned deathly pale, 
then ‘flushed deeply as he said, passionately: 

“Regret it! Why, Eliane, how can you ask 
such a thing? Have I failed so completely to 
show you how intensely, how madly, I love 
you?” 

“No, I know that you love me, perhaps al- 
most as much as I love you,” she added with 
a wan little smile. “but—André—oh, forgive 
me! but I must say it out—there can, there 
ought to be no secrets between us.” 

Again André blushed painfully as he said 
evasively, 

“Of course not, dearest.” 

“I know you don’t mean to deceive me, still, 
I have noticed so often that you look anxious 
and troubled, specially lately; and that when- 
ever our approaching wedding day is men- 
tioned, you seem—almost—frightened.” 
André tried to laugh. 
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“Oh I expect it is the imposing ceremoney I 
dread, the crowd staring at us.—I would soon- 
er face the enemy in battle,” and again he 
laughed that forced laugh, and Eliane felt more 
and more troubled. 


“Is it really that?” she insisted, “Are you 
sure it is not that you still regret not becoming 
a priest? that you do not feel you are going 
against God’s will?” Eliane dared not look up 
at har lover, her lips trembled and two great 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

For a minute André did not answer, her 
words had so exactly spoken the anguish that 
was at his heart, that it seemed to take his 
breath away and he felt almost faint. At last 
he said in a voice he vainly tried to make 
steady: 

“You are right, Eliane, there should be no 
secrets between us, and I will tell you all the 
truth. For years, indeed ever since I first went - 
to school at the Jesuits, I had an intense wish 
to become a missionary priest, to go and teach 
our holy faith to the poor pagans and tell them 
how wonderfully our dear Lord has loved them, 
as well as us. Then, when I finally told my 
parents of this two years ago, they were furi- 
ous; my mother cried and wept and declared 
I would kill her if I did such a thing; and my 
father fairly stormed at me. Then they got 
my uncle, the priest, to come and talk to me, 
and he declared that I had no vocation, that it 
was all a delusion, that I could do much more 
for God by staying in the world and influenc- 
ing those in my own country, and that my first 
duty as an only son was to my parents. At 
last they wormed out of me a promise that I 
would wait two years before taking a decision. 
I ought never to have given that promise. I 
ought to have run away—but I was weak and 
yielded, and then they threw you on my path 
and now it is too late, beloved, for I could not 
give you up, I could not; for oh, I love you 
passionately, with all my heart, with all my 
soul,” and raising her hand to his lips, he kissed 
it again and again. 

“And yet—you are not happy,” murmured 
Eliane in 2 trembling voice. 

“Happy! oh yes, at times I am wildly happy 
to think you are mine — but sometimes — (I 
promised to tell you everything!)—sometimes 
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I am haunted by the notion that our Lord is 
gazing at me reproachfully. I dare not look at 
my Crucifix, it seems to say to me, ‘This did I 
for you, what doest thou for me?’ And yet, 
oh, Eliane, my beloved, I could not give you up, 
it would kill me.—But sometimes I feel as if 
something was going to happen, as if that hap- 
piness which is to be mine in a week would slip 
from my grasp at the last minute. But my uncle 
says all these are nothing but nervous scruples 
and, when once we are married, I shall feel at 
peace, for our Lord himself has said, ‘Whom 
God hath united let no man put asunder.’ ” 


“Yes—whom God has united,” repeated Eli- 
ane in a strange hoarse voice. 

“Oh, dearest, don’t let this trouble you!” ex- 
claimed her lover. “Remember I have consult- 
ed several holy priests and that they have ad- 
vised me to marry you; remember we will be 
_ bringing happiness to both our families; re- 
member we can do much, very much, for God 
in the world. Oh, I could not give you up, my 
Eliane, it would kill me. Say you love me, my 
own!” 

That evening there was a grand dinner and 
ball at the Montomers, and the whole country 
round came to congratulate the beautiful bride 
on her approaching wedding, and every one ex- 
claimed on the charm of the young couple, who 
appeared made for each other, and to whom 
everything in life seemed to smile. Carried 
away by the music, the scent of the flowers, the 
gay scene around them, André and Eliane for- 
got everything but the happiness of loving each 
other, and were among the merriest in the 
room. 

But when she got back to her own room that 
night, Eliane was seized with a terrible heart- 
ache, a strange foreboding of evil! In spite of 
the priest uncle’s assurances, she felt, in the 
solemn silence of the night, that André had a 
vocation, that she was the one that was stand- 
ing between him and God’s will; and that if 
she truly loved him, it was her duty to have 
the courage which he lacked, to insist on break- 
ing off the engagement, and thus leave him free 
to obey God’s call. All through that night she 
tossed and moaned in her misery, and before 
she fell asleep, towards morning, she had made 
up her mind to have the necessary courage. 
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But alas! when day came and André arrived 
with flowers and presents, and loving words, 
her courage vanished utterly and so she hovered 
between joy and anguish, until the night be- 
fore the very eve of the wedding day, when 
grace knocked louder than ever at her heart. 
“It is too late,” she kept repeating wildly, as 
she pictured the horror and dismay of the two 
families, the scandal all over the country round. 
“Too late.” Why had she not done it a week 
ago, when she had first felt it her duty? But 
she loved André so deeply, and besides, they 
said he had no real vocation.—So she fought 
with herself, until, towards daybreak, she fell 
on her knees, and vowed with Our Lord’s help, 
to do her utmost to follow what she felt to be 
God’s will, and release André. 

Then she went off into a deep, uneasy sleep, 
and her mother, who had come in to look at 
her, noticed how pale she was, and gave orders 
that the house should be kept quiet and that 
she should not be disturbed. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, therefore, when 
Eliane finally awoke, to find her mother stand- 
ing at her bedside, with blanched face and 
trembling lips, exclaiming: 

“Eliane, darling! wake up—you must dress 
at once—there has been an accident—” 

“André! It is André,” gasped Eliane, spring- 
ing up in alarm. 

“Yes, it is André—he was coming here by 
the high road, his horse took fright at a reap- 
ing machine—threw and dragged him”— 

“And he was—killed—” said Eliane, in a 
faint, hoarse voice. : 

“No he is alive; but oh, dearest, for God’s 
sake, keep calm. He is asking for you. They 
brought him here—” 

A few minutes later, Eliane knelt beside the 
couch where André was lying, white as a sheet, 
with closed eyes and a thin streak of blood 
trickling down one side of his face from a cut 
on his head. 

“André! My darling! 


Speak to me! It is 
your Eliane,” cried the girl in a tone of an- 
guish; and at the sound of the loved voice, the 
young fellow opened his eyes and a faint smile 
of welcome crept over his ashen lips. 
“Beloved!” he murmured, “don’t grieve. You 
see it was not to be—I felt it—all along. It was 
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not God’s will—and I should—have had the— 
courage—to make the sacrifice—but I couldn’t 
—break your heart.” 

““André,” she said, tenderly pressing one of 
the poor, limp hands in hers, “I had vowed to 
God this night that I would free you, that I 
would not stand in the way of your duty to 
Him.” 

“You had! I am glad, my Eliane—God bless 
you! I feel now that God will forgive me— 
and, dearest—I know how you love me—have 
Masses said—pray hard—for me.” 

“I will, Oh, I will to my dying day!” mur- 
mured Eliane, rising to go as the priest en- 
tered to hear the dying man’s confession and 
give him absolution; after which all the family 
returned to assist at the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction and Viaticum; and Eliane, who 
was fasting, received the Holy Communion at 
the same time. It was André, with his cus- 
tomary thoughtfulness, who had asked the 
priest that she might do so, as he felt it would 
be the greatest possible comfort and help to 
the broken-hearted girl. 

For several hours the poor sufferer lingered, 
offering up his agony in penance for his sin in 
not having been faithful to his vocation, and 
endeavoring to comfort his heart-broken par- 
ents. 

As death approached, his soul became more 
and more absorbed in prayer and fervent acts 
of love of God, and he seemed to forget even 
Eliane for a time. Then a few minutes before 
he passed away, he took a loving farewell of 
all his dear ones, and pressed Eliane’s hand, 
murmuring: 

“God bless you—don’t grieve—don’t let this 
sadden your life—but pray for me—and be 
kind to mother—for my sake.” 

His eyes closed and they thought the end had 
come; but again he murmured his favorite e- 
jaculation, “Sacred Heart—of Jesus—I trust— 
in—Thee,” and after a few minutes, he said, 
as if in answer to a‘ call, “Yes—my Jesus—I 
come—at—last.” 

On what was to have been their wedding day, 
André de Brussac was buried; and as the crowd 
of people in Church looked at the young girl 
Who knelt beside his mother behind the coffin, 
they were astonished at the perfect calm with 
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which she went through the long ceremony, 
white, dry-eyed, looking like some beautiful 
statue. Almost on this very same spot she was 
to have stood as a bride that day; and all won- 
dered at the courage which had enabled her to 
come to the funeral and afterwards speak 
words of consolation to his inconsolable par- 
ents. But, strange to say, in Eliane’s heart, 
together with a bitter sorrow, there was a deep 
peace, a feeling of intense thankfulness that 
André was at rest, that he had been saved from 
doing what he felt to be against God’s will, that 
he had died so happily, forgiven by the Lord 
he loved so dearly, in spite of his lack of cour- 
age. 

She determined that her life should be given 
up to atoning for his failure to do his duty, and 
her first care was to provide for the education 
and outfit of three missionaries whose families 
would have been too poor to pay the necessary 
expenses for their training. Not only this, but 
she longed to go herself as a missionary nun 
and endeavour to do some slight amount of the 
good for souls that André might have accom- 
plished. For a time, however, she felt she was 
needed at home. Her own mother was much 
broken down by the shock of André’s death; 
and as to poor Madame de Brussac, she was a 
perfect wreck, both physically and morally, 
constantly reproaching herself with having 
caused André’s death by preventing him from 
following his vocation. 


“It was God’s judgment upon us,” she kept 
repeating. “If my boy had been studying at 
the Seminary, this accident would never have 
happened. I refused to give him to God, and 
God took him from me altogether.” 


In vain did Eliane and all who loved her try 
to console the poor lady, until at last one day 
the girl thought of talking to her of the mis- 
sionary seminarians she was paying for. This 
seemed like a revelation to the poor mother, 
and she threw herself heart and soul, into mis- 
sionary work, paying for many seminarians 
herself and sending large sums to struggling 
missionaries abroad. Little by little her health 
and interest in life returned; and Eliane felt 
that without being faithless to André’s dying 
wish, she could now fulfill her desire of con- 
secrating herself to God as a missionary nun. 
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At first her parents were terribly distressed, 
but they felt that the girl would never be hap- 
py in the world and that they had no right to 
stand between her and God’s call. André’s 
death had been a lesson to them. 

In far-off China, there is now a sweet-faced 
nun who devotes herself with unflagging zeal 
to the conversion of the poor heathen, and who 
finds in her hard, mortified life the perfect 
peace and happiness which the world can never 
give. The little, neglected heathen children, 
the sick and the aged, and poor, bless her and 
cling to her; and her fellow-workers, though 
so devoted themselves, look with admiration 
at her burning love of God and zeal for souls, 
and at her never-failing calm cheerfulness; for 
Sister Andrea, as she is now called, has indeed 
chosen the better part, her heart is at peace, 
and her soul flooded with the joy of perfect 
love of God. 


The Great Themes of Art and Literature 


(Continued from page 132) 
life benefiting his fellowman. Their heroes, 


like those of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, in 
their own way and sphere, went “abroad re- 


dressing human wrongs.” For is not the mes- 
sage of Coleridge and Browning and Words- 
worth, of Lowell and Bryant and Longfellow, 
an uplifting and consoling one? 

Why then go to the corrupt and depraved in 
art and song and literature, to find themes of 
perennial beauty, and genuine cheer and de- 
light? The really lasting works in every sphere 
of man’s best artistic endeavor appeal to our 
nobler instincts and convey a special message 
to those who strive to walk in the path of right- 
eousness. 


Catholic Education 
(Continued from page 131) 


ers are eager for such training, and that measures have 
been taken to provide it through institutes, summer 
schools and collegiate courses under university direc- 
tion. We are convinced that this movement will in- 
vigorate our education and encourage our people, since 
the work of teachers who are thoroughly prepared is 
the best recommendation of the school. 

“We cannot too highly approve the zeal and liberali- 
ty of those who, with large amount or small, have aid- 
ed us in building up our schools. For what we value 
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as significant in their action is not alone the material 
help which it renders, essential as this has become; 
but rather and chiefly the evidence which it affords of 
their spiritual sense and perception. It shows that they 
appreciate both the necessity of Catholic education and 
the unselfish devotion of our teachers. At a time, 
especially, when vast fortunes are so freely lavished 
upon education in other lines, it is edifying to see our 
people either dedicating their individual wealth to the 
cause of religious instruction or, as members of Cath- 
olic associations, combining their means for the same 
noble purpose. They, assuredly, have given an object 
lesson, teaching all by their example, ‘to do good, to 
be rich in good works, to give easily, to communicate 
to others, to lay up in store for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come, that they may lay hold 
on the true life.’” (1 Tim. 6: 18-19.) 


When obedience did not call him elsewhere, St. Aloy- 
sius spent all his time in the church. Before retiring 
he would say lovingly, “Retire from me, O Lord, retire 
from me.” 


Waiting 
LEONARD SCHWINN, O. S. B. 


Upon a mount in Miradam 
A Poet sits and sings, 
And calls for all to hearken to 
The message that he brings. 
He calls men from the fields below 
And children from their play: 
They cannot hear—their glad hearts dance— 
They are too far away. 


Deep in the shade of Toba’s grove 
A wise philosopher 

Waits for a band of thinking scribes; 
He would their slow minds stir 

With divers questionings profound: 
He asks the ponderous WHY? 

And answers wisely what things are, 
And where their causes lie. 


Donaba’s river softly flows 
Through drowsy fields of Kade. 

Upon its bank a lover sits 
And dreams of a fair maid 

In far off Teepur’s ivied tower, 
Who waits his home return, 

And, longing, prays her coral beads 
While evening candles burn. 


The cloistered garden of Latour 
Is quiet as the dead. 

The walk of gravel answers not 
The slow and sandled tread 

Of good old Brother John who waits 
The shining Angel’s call 

To bear him from this exile coast 
To Heaven’s crystal Hall. 
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Progress of the Mission Crusade 


judge of the value of an undertaking by the im- 

mediate tangible results it produces. Now, when 
we apply this norm of judgment to the Crusade and 
its endeavor, what indication of success shall we find? 
In order to know to a full extent whether or not the 
C. S. M. C. has made any progress in its undertak- 
ing, we must first become acquainted with the aim it 
has set for its accomplishment. A fair-minded critic 
and judge will only pass sentence after he has been 
able to realize the purpose and progress of the work 
in question. Let us approach our task of investigation 
in the same spirit of equitable inquiry. 

A little more than two years have passed since this 
movement of student missionary activity was launched. 
Its birth dates back to its first convention at Techny, 
I, July 27-30, 1918. Thirteen different institutions 
were then represented for the purpose of inaugurat- 
ing a society of student missionary endeavor. The 

of the society was thus expressed in its con- 
stitution: “This is to be an organization of Catholic 
students to promote the interests of home and foreign 
missions.” —Article 11, Section 1. 

No one, of course, could doubt that the Crusade would 
prove a failure if its aim be complied with, for its aim 
is a noble and exalted one. Now, let us examine in 
what measure of success this aim has been realized 
and in how far the members of the Crusade have car- 
ried out their lofty ideal. As soon as the scholastic 
year of 1918-1919 opened in September there were 
organized 13 separate and distinct units of the Crusade. 
Inspired and fired with the zeal of a hopeful ambition, 
these units labored in a spirit of devoted prayer and 
bly rivalry to outdo one another in their sacred 
work. It took only a few months of such activity to 
point to the feasibility of a district convention in the 
flowing year. The district convention was held and 
a district organization of the Crusade for the Cincin- 
nati Province was established. In this way it became 
possible to elaborate a still more effective operation 
af Crusade work within the district that had already 
—_ such gratifying signs of continued responsive 

ion. 

With the beginning of the new scholastic year 1919- 
1920 every unit was again busy. Circulars explaining 
the object of the Crusade were sent throughout the 
cuntry to the various colleges, high schools, and uni- 
versities. Letters of invitation and solicitation to af- 
fliate with the new student movement followed short- 
ly after. These efforts met with such encouraging 
iecess that within less than two years the number 
of Crusade units has risen from 18 to 109. 

But the work of enlisting new units into the ranks 
of the Crusade did not constitute the only activity. 

te spirit of sacrifice and prayer went hand in hand 
with the campaign work. The generosity of the stu- 

ts did not remain inactive. Working together in 
constant assurance of mutual cooperation and in 
the joint interests of a sacred fellowship, they had 


ix: American temperament is so inclined as to 
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made by the month of June, 1920, disbursements to the 
amount of $13,614.59. 

And who can measure the value of all the fervent 
prayers and ardent petitions and earnest supplications 
that were addressed to the Lord of the Harvest that 
the priceless grace of conversion: might find a grateful 
acceptance in pagan lands? Who can estimate the 
number of works offered for an increase of la- 
borers in the Lord’s vineyard? And who can appraise 
all the little acts of self-abnegation and mortification 
voluntarily imposed that the Kingdom of Christ might 
grow and flourish and prosper under the sheltering 
influence of God’s grace and protection? 

Prayer, propaganda work, and pecuniary aid in be- 
half of the suffering and needy missions are the three 
links that bind together the members of the Crusade in 
their missionary enterprise. Foremost among them 
is prayer. Next in order is the task of awakening and 
promoting an interest in and a sympathy for the wants 
of the missions, and, lest the students themselves grow 
feeblé in their hallowed endeavor and blessed enter- 
prise, they stimulate their energy by the vigorous in- 
centive of sacrifice. They live and labor with the con- 
viction that true and genuine love for souls must be 
born of a spirit of willing and generous sacrifice. 


The recent national convention at Washington, D. C., 
augurs well for the future. The hope and the convic- 
tion is that the Crusade will not only continue in its 
good work as it has done in the past, but will raise 
aloft the banner of Christ’s army until it has found 
followers the world over. The restless energy and am- 
bition to achieve great things must and will become a 
reality. The 7,500 Catholic students that are at present 
affiliated with the Crusade are a tremendous power for 
good. With the united help of our remaining Catholic 
institutions the Crusade will become an irresistible 
force for spreading the cause of Christ’s spiritual King- 
dom on earth. 


It is needless to say what judgment every sincere 
inquirer into the aim and work of the Crusade will 
form. Everybody intrested in the promotion of mis- 
sionary activity will pronounce the Crusade a glorious 
success. It is finding universal approbation and en- 
couragement. The movement is too noble to fail. It 
is growing and expanding, and, we hope, will, in a 
future not very distant, make felt its inspiring in- 
fluence throughout the world. 

There are about 135 American priests engaged in 
Catholic foreign mission work. At present the Ameri- 
can missioner has back of him all the prestige of his 
country’s unselfish spirit and is undoubtedly in a bet- 
ter position to further his spiritual enterprise than if 
he were a European. It is our God-given duty to stand 
by and support the different sccieties and communities 
that are training and educating young men for the 
foreign missions if we wish to share in the blessed 
promise of St. James: “He who causes a sinner to be 
converted from the evil of his ways, shall save his own 
soul from hell and cover a multitude of sins.” And 
nothing is dearer to the Divine Heart of Jesus than that 
we reconcile to It the hearts of men. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The Oblate and Indulgences 
(After Abbot Guéranger) 


Practical Inferences 


After having given the principal virtues which the 
Oblates ought to possess, Abbot Guéranger concludes 
with the following practical points of a Christian mode 
of life. 

“In order, therefore, to aid in the preservation and 
to promote the growth of the Catholic spirit, whose 
outward expression the foregoing pages have described, 
an Association has been formed, the members of which, 
to promote the honor of God and secure their own fidel- 
ity, will be attentive to observe the following practices: 

“On Sundays and Festivals they will attend, by pref- 
erence, High Mass, in the churches where it is celebrat- 
ed with the ecclesiastical chant and ritual. 

“Should they find inconvenience in communicating 
at a late hour, they will make their Communion previ- 
ously, at an early Mass. They will attentively follow 
all the rites and ceremonies performed by the priests 
and attendants at the altar, will do their best by pre- 
vious study and consideration to enter into their mean- 
ing, and thus meritoriously qualify themselves for the 
fuller reception of the grace implanted in them by 
the Holy Spirit. (Let them, so to speak, not be satis- 
fied with merely inhaling the fragrance, but let them 
also gather the honey from these flowers of the garden 
of the Church.) 

“They will follow the ecclesiastical chant by the aid, 
if needful, of translations of the formularies, and they 
will avoid distracting their attention from the holy 
mysteries by other books of devotion, etc., which may 
be excellent, perhaps, at other times, but which at 
these moments would be harmful, by keeping them 
apart from the sacred Liturgy. 

“Attendance at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is 
the act of piety to which, of all others, they will at- 
tach the highest importance. There, wherein is re- 
newed the Sacred Passion of Our Lord, they will offer 
to God the Divine Victim, in union with the Church, 
for the four ends of Adoration, Thanksgiving, Propiti- 
ation, and Petition. On the days when they do not 
communicate they will make a spiritual Communion 
at the moment when the priest is making the Sacra- 
mental Communion, and for this they will prepare 
themselves by the act of contrition and offering of 
themselves to God. 

“Next to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, they will 
esteem nothing so much as the Divine Office, by which 
the Church renders to God her continual homage in the 
canonical hours. On Sundays and festivals they will 


gladly be present at Vespers and Compline, and will 
endeavor, as far as it may be possible for them, to 
join with Holy Church in the chanting of her psalms 


and hymns. Let them be especially thankful to God 
if He should give them grace to take delight in the 
Psalter, remembering that, in the ages of faith, it wag 
most frequently through the psalms that God wag 
pleased to communicate with souls. They will prefer 
those churches in which the Divine Office is celebrated 
according to ecclesiastical rule, such as the cathedral 
or any other. Even in their private devotions they wil] 
take pleasure in using the prayers of the Church tp 
express their needs and aspirations. 

“They will earnestly desire to unite themselves to 
God by mental prayer; and in this they will be power 
fully assisted by their union with the Church in the 
sacred liturgy. The different seasons of the Church's 
year will bring before them the mysteries which are 
the groundwork of piety and the source of the true 
spirit of prayer. They will often visit Our Lord in 
the holy Tabernacle, and will not fail to appreciate 
their happiness whenever they are able to be present 
at Benediction, to receive the blessing of the most holy 
Sacrament. 

“The foregoing counsels have been asked for by 
persons who have had relations with several Monaster- 
ies of the Order of St. Benedict, towards which they 
felt themselves drawn by their preference for the 
Divine service, as authorised and practised by the 
Church, rather than for works of merely a private 
character. 

“In conclusion, we will here indicate the different 
periods of the year when they will renew the spirit of 
their pious Association: 

“The First is Advent, the whole of which they will 
spend in preparing for the Feast of Christmas. 

“The Second, Christmastide, during which they will 
adoringly contemplate the Divine Infancy of Jesus. 

“The Third, the holy season of Lent, during which 
they will prepare themselves by penance for the joys 
of Easter. : 

“The Fourth, Paschaltide, which they will spend 
with Jesus risen. 

“The Fifth, the ten days between Ascension and 
Pentecost or Whitsuntide, which will prepare them for 
the visit of the ever-blessed Spirit of God. 

“Finally, the last period, ‘After Pentecost,’ during 
which they must (in word and deed, in thought and 
life) practise and give proof of the growth in holiness 
produced in them by the holy mysteries of the Faith, 
and which will give them a right to take part in the 
Divine praises.” 


Indulgences on the Medal of St. Benedict 


(1) Serr. 8. Feast of the Nativity of the Bl. V. M. 
One plenary indulgence for both medals. The same 
if the Papal blessing is attached. 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Notes: of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—An epoch-making discovery in medicine for the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis is claimed by the War De- 
partment. In the Government Hospital at Oteen, N. C., 
many supposedly tubercular cases have been shown to 
be due to the hook worm. Proper treatment led to 
improvement or cure of the patient. In round numbers, 
ten per cent. of the entire number of patients showed 
hook worms, and two per cent. were not tubercular. 

—For a speaker to address thousands without rais- 
ing his voice is the latest triumph of telephony. At a 
recent large convention a telephone transmitted the 
voice of a speaker through a series of electrical “voice 
amplifiers” into large megaphones suspended from the 
eiling in the center of the hall. In this way the further- 
most members of a vast audience heard as distinctly 
as those nearest the speaker. 

—Wireless reception requires the constant “hearing 
in” of the operator. A new Marconi calling system 
can now be installed and when properly tuned, it will 
announce the incoming message by ringing a loud bell 
to attract the attention of the operator. The German 
Telefunken wireless system developed a similar calling 
system fully ten years ago. A great desideratum still 
isa practical automatic recorder. Special high-powered 
stations, transmitting automatically at great speed, 
are received by similar stations on a phonographic roll, 
which is later deciphered at leisure. But a Jike ap- 
paratus for the ordinary station is yet to be had. 

—Wireless signals half way around the world is the 
prediction for the recent U. S. radio station near 
Bordeaux, France, which was begun by our Navy dur- 
ing the war, but has since been sold to France. Stations 
in the Pacific Ocean are expected to receive the mes- 
sages simultaneously from both East and West. Pre- 
liminary tests have been actually received at San Fran- 
cisco. 

—More miles to a gallon of gasoline is the goal of 
many late devices. One contrivance, tested on an ordi- 
nary Ford under severe road conditions, averaged 35.4 
miles to the gallon. The secret lies in introducing hot 
air, heated by the exhaust manifold, into the intake 
manifold. 

~—Moving pictures in the schools have been called 
“the silent teacher.” But even the most dramatic films 
of the theatre require their words of explanation. The 
latest films for the schools are not taken from life, 
but are a cross between a lecture and a series of dia- 
grams. The successive diagrams are called the “ani- 
mated technical drawing,” and are a development of 
the animated cartoon. ; 

—Can you imagine the weight of your hand bending 
the heavy steel axle of a freight car? Yet an in- 
trument which measures deflections to the millionth 
fan inch will show how a little weight will bend a 
heavy steel bar. Dark bands caused by the interference 





of light waves reflected from two flat surfaces near 
each other are distorted at the slightest pressure and 
serve as a medium of measurement. 

—Matter moving seven hundred fifty miles a second! 
This is the claim made to explain the appearance of 
certain new stars. Nearly every year the telescope 
shows a “Nova,” as such a new star is called. The 
Nova flares into sudden brightness in the heavens and 
then gradually subsides. It is now held that these ap- 
pearances are due to terrific explosions or collisions 
producing light 150,000 times brighter than that of the 
sun, and setting matter in motion at the rate given 
above. One such star, whose light burst upon us only 
two years ago, is so far distant that it started its 
light towards us nearly nine hundred years ago. 

—Glassware to cost only one-third of the present 
price is promised from England in the discovery of 
great beds of suitable material in that country. 

—Breathing with the bottom half of the lungs is the 
fundamental rule for singers and speakers. A New 
York singing teacher has invented a device for measur- 
ing lung expansion by applying the instrument not to 
the chest but to the waist. 

—The geographic poles and the magnetic poles of 
the earth have been found to vary. The magnetic poles 
vary considerably, one change of over 100 miles being 
reported. The geographic poles vary but slightly, since 
the changes can be contained in a circle sixty feet in 
diameter. 

—The exhaust gases of the automobile contain 
carbon-monoxide, a poisonous gas, which is diffused im- 
mediately in the open air, but in a closed garage can 
become dangerous. It is particularly dangerous in 
tunnels where many automobiles are passing. In the 
proposed vehicle tunnel between New York City and 
Jersey City, an elaborate ventilating system, requiring 
large condensing and exhaust fans, has been designed 
to overcome the danger to traffic. 

—“Take much damage, but give more,” is the les- 
son of the great war for battleships as shown in the 
latest and greatest superdreadnaught now afloat, the 
English “Hood.” Ability to withstand terrific punish- 
ment is had in very heavy armor, larger dimensions, 
and “blister” or under-water bulges at side and bot- 
tom, the last as a protection against torpedoes. These 
features are found necessary even at a sacrifice of 
speed. Eight fifteen-inch guns are mounted so as to 
“give more” damage, the angle of elevation being 30 
degrees. This simple trick of pointing the big guns 
higher to secure a greater range, which was adopted 
by the Germans even before the war, promises to be- 
come the general practice. 

—A substitute for the now aristocratic potato is 
promised from Florida. The new rival of our table 
autocrat is called “Dasheen,” whose tubers are said 
to have all the qualities of the potato, besides others 
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of its own. Besides giving its body, the dasheen, like 
the cabbage, also offers its head, in the fight against 
the H. C. L. 

—A bank note capable of being divided into frac- 
tional values has been issued by the French Govern- 
ment. Perforations along a vertical line divide a four- 
franc note into two parts, each the value of two francs. 
Divisions of smaller values are also had. 

—The influenée of a mother over her child during 
pregnancy has long been recognized. An interesting 
account of prenatal effects on canaries is reported by 
a doctor. For months an airplane flew daily over the 
outdoor cage in which he kept his canaries. Each 
time the airplane passed, the birds would screech and 
show signs of distress. During this period twelve 
eggs were laid, yet only seven of them hatched out. 
All the seven hatchlings were badly deformed. One 
baby bird had an extra pair of wings; two other baby 
birds, twisted legs stretched out full length beneath 
their bodies. The same parent birds laid several broods 
before and after the airplane flights, and none of these 
resulted in crippled chicks. It seems clear, therefore, 
that not only were the parent birds frightened by the 
airplane, but that the scare left its marks on the young. 
This is but another proof of Holy Mother Church’s 
wise advice for regular life to prospective parents. 

—Gasoline has been used much in the past to clean 
clothes. But with the poorer grade of oil now fur- 
nished, the results are not always satisfactory. Ether 
is now used in the place of gasoline. It costs more, 
but much less is used for the same purpose. 

—Saccharin as a substitute for sugar has been found 
harmless to the human system. But it has not the food 
value of the sugar, for it quiets only the craving 
for sweetness, not the demand for energy. 

—Exhaustive tests show that aluminum cooking 
utensils are very satisfactory from the standpoint of 
hygiene. Generally speaking, solutions of salts, acids, 
lyes, etc., have little or no effect on the metal. 


REv. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Mrs. Anne Rooney, of Fairfield, Ill., died in July 
at the advanced age of 98 years. 

—The Congress of the Catholic Sioux Indians was 
held at Lead, S. D., on July 16, 17, and 18. The an- 
nual congress serves as a mission to the Indians. 

—QOn July 19, the corner stone of the new memorial 
chapel of the Marne was laid with much ceremony 
by Cardinal Lucon with the Bishops of Soissons and 
Chalons. Civil authorities and military officials were 
also present. 

—Rev. Father Noel, a French chaplain, has estab- 
lished himself on Douaumont Hill, where 400,000 sol- 
diers fell and where 300,000 are buried, to pray for 
the dead. In the near future a great basilica will be 
built on one of the highest parts of the battlefields, 
that the Holy Sacrifice may be offered up forever for 
those who lost their lives in the battle of Verdun. 
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—tThe Association of the Holy Childhood, establishej 
to save, by the prayers and the pennies of Catholic 
children, abandoned children in pagan lands, during 
the year 1919 contributed in our country alone th 
splendid sum of $24,518.82. 

—During the war 555 Catholic chaplains were draft 
ed in France. Of this number 68 died, 183 received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, while the Military Medj 
was bestowed on 14 French priests who died in rank, 
or serving as stretcher-bearers, or as attendants 
the wounded, exceed 3,600. The Protestants had 12 
chaplains, the Jews, 33. 

—The Franciscans held their second annual Educ 
tional Conference at St. Bonaventure monastery, Alle 
gheny, N. Y., from July 5 to 9. 

—Rt. Rev. Bishop Pascal, of Prince Albert, Sas 
katchewan, died in France. Last fall his Lordship 
went to Europe to visit the Holy Father and the land 
of his birth. 

—A $500,000 hall is to be erected at Chicago in memo 
ry of the renowned Dr. John B. Murphy, one of Amer: 
ca’s greatest surgeons. The hall will be presented to the 
American College of Surgeons, an association patterned 
after the Royal College of Surgeons of England, whid 
was founded by Dr. Murphy. 

—Miss Noretta McCormick Smith, a gifted young 
painter for whom many distinguished men, including 
President Wilson, .have sat, will go to Europe next 
year. Miss Smith, who received her education at the 
convent school of the Holy Name, Albany, N. Y, 
hopes to return from the old country with a portrait 
of the Holy Father. 

—In the year 1919 the Society of the Propagation 
of the Faith received in the United States the magnif- 
icent sum of $1,471,648.53, the largest amount ever 
collected here. 

—At Treize-Septiers, a small town of the Vendée, 
France, an aged Catholic couple, M. and Mme. Girar 
deau, celebrated their golden wedding quite recently. 
Eleven out of fourteen children are living. Three sons 
are priests and two daughters are nuns. One of the 
sons celebrated the jubilee Mass, at which another 
preached. 

—vVery Rev. Arthur Lane, pastor at Albany, Ore, 
has been named Protonotary Apostolic. Msgr. Lane 
is the first native priest of Oregon. 

—Dr. J. Rudolph Katz, an eminent nerve specialist 
of Amsterdam, has just arrived in this country. He 
says that the ouija board is causing much insanity im 
Europe. 

—Francis S. Benenati, who recently received his 
master’s degree at the Catholic University, has dis 
covered what is believed to be the preservative used 
by the ancient Egyptians to mummify the bodies of 
the dead. Mr. Benenati calls the preserving fluid 
“Balsam San Rococo.” If we may judge from experr 
ments already made, this fluid, which is said not to be 
poisonous, may in time do away with cold storage 

—The Missionary, published by the Paulist Fathers 
at Washington, entered upon its twenty-fourth yea? 
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jp August. From a two-column magazine it has been 
jnereased to three columns. 

—The Oracle, the Sioux Falls Cathedral parish 
menthly, is succeeded by the Dakota Catholic, the offici- 
al organ of the diocese. 

—Six Jesuits of the Maryland and New York prov- 
ince are going as missionaries to the Philippines. 

—A woman of St. Ignatius parish, Orrtanna, Pa., 
reently obtained a divorce from her lawful husband 
and then entered a civil marriage. Observing the di- 
yorcee in her mother’s pew at church, the pastor, who 
was about to begin Mass, refused to proceed any 
further until the cause of the scandal had been removed. 
When she had gone the Holy Sacrifice was offered up. 

—Archbishop O’Doherty, of Manila, who is return- 
ing from Rome, where he made his ad limina visit, is 
now in the United States. The Archbishop will spend 
some time in the States to complete the American 
dtizenship for which he applied several years ago. 

—A national monument of the Sacred Heart, thirty- 
three feet high, has been placed on the summit of 
Mount Cubilete, near Siloa, Mexico. The monument, 
which has been erected as an act of reparation for 
the outrages committed against the images of our Lord, 
stands 9,000 feet above sea level. 

—On July 29 a monument to Longfellow’s “Evange- 
line” was unveiled at Grand Pré, N. S. 

—The report of the appointment of Rev.Pascal Robin- 
sn, O. F. M., as Bishop of Jerusalem, proves to be 
false. Father Pascal was sent on a temporary mission 
as Apostolic Visitor to Palestine. 

—The Swiss and the Lithuanian Catholics are each 
entemplating the building of a national college at 
Rome. 


—The General Chapter of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross was held at Notre Dame, Ind., on Aug. 10. 
Bishop Le Grand of Dacca, Bengal, and Rev. Timothy 
Crowley, a former instructor in English at the Uni- 
versity, were among the delegates from India. 

—On a new issue of stamps in France appears the 
likeness of St. Jeanne d’Are. 

—Not long ago Bishop Gallagher of Detroit institut- 
tia drive for $4,000,000 with which to build and en- 
dow his new seminary as well as for other necessary 
diocesan works. When the drive was over nearly 
twice the amount desired had been gathered. It is 
thought that the opposition of the bigots brought such 
@ermous results. 

~—In the relief work of Central Europe Chicago takes 
the lead. Up to Aug. 7 over $111,000 in cash and 
$0,000 in clothing had been gathered. Besides this, 
the Catholic Church Extension Society had collected 
$0,000. Let the good work continue. 

—Mr. Charles Quirk, S. J., a frequent contributor 
THE GRAIL, sailed on Aug. 21 for Louvain, Belgium, 
vhere he will make a four years’ course in theology. 


Benedictine 
—The diocese of Rottenburg, in Wuerttemberg, is to 
lave a Benedictine abbey. The Beuronese monks, who 
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were driven out of Emaus near Prague, will form the 
new abbey. 

—The General Chapter of the American Cassinese 
Congregation was held in St. John’s Abbey, at College- 
ville, Minn., from Aug. 22 to 25. On the 26th the Rt. 
Rev. Peter Engel, O. S. B., celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as abbot of St. John’s. 

—Rev. Aloysius Luther, 0.S.B., of St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey in Pennsylvania, who is pastor at Longmont, 
Colo., is said to be a descendant of Martin Luther. 
Pennsylvania has a number of Catholic descendants of 
the “reformer” of the Middle Ages. 

—Queen Elizabeth of Belgium has presented to the 
Benedictine monks of Maredsous Abbey a magnificent 
Gothic chalice ornamented with pearls and enamels. 
The gift is a souvenir of the Queen’s sojourn at the 
abbey during Holy Week. 

—The Cathedral Priory of Belmont, Herefordshire, 
England, has been raised to the rank of an abbey. Dom 
Aelred Kindersley, O. S. B., who was the former prior, 
has been elected abbot. 

—The mortal remains of the quondam Empress 
Eugenie, were laid to rest beside the ashes of her hus- 
band, Napoleon III, and her son, the Prince Imperial, 
in the Abbey Church of St. Michael, at Farnborough, 
England. 

—The Duchess Maria Theresa of Wuerttemberg, 
whose brother was clothed in the Benedictine habit at 
Beuron some months ago, has joined the Beuron Bene- 
dictine Sisters in St. Hildegarde’s Convent, Eibingen, 
near Ruedsheim-on-the-Rhine. The Duchess is now 
known as Sister Mary Benedicta. 

—Rev. Edwin Ryan, D. D., for ten years one of the 
faculty of the Dunwoodie Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y., 
is reported to have resigned his professorship for the 
purpose of joining the recently established Benedictine 
Priory at Portsmouth, R. I. Dr. Ryan will enter the 
novitiate at Downside Abbey in England. 

—Engelberg Abbey, in Switzerland, has celebrated 
the 800th anniversary of its foundation. 


Indulgences on ‘the Medal of St. Benedict 
(Continued from page 150) 


(2) Sept. 12. Holy Name of Mary. Same as on 
Sept. 14. 

(3) Sept. 14. Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 7 
years and 7 quarantines for both medals. The same 
if the Papal blessing is attached. 

(4) Sepr. 15. Feast of the Seven Dolors of the Bl. 
Vv. M. 7 years and 7 quarantines for both medals; 
also a plenary indulgence if the Papal blessing is at- 
tached. 

(5) Sept. 21. St. Matthew, Apostle. 
15. 


Same as Sept. 


NoTe: On Sept. 14, Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, the Oblates can gain a plenary indulgence, 
connected with the General Absolution, under the usual 
conditions. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Ding Dong! Ding 

Dong! Ding Dong! Hear the merry school bells 

ring. Lads and lassies equipped with books and 
paper and pencils are wending their way to various 
places of learning. If we listen we shall hear happy 
voices ringing out with gladsome music, and then all 
is quiet as studies are resumed. All this talk about 
boys and girls disliking to go to school is a fake. School 
days are the happiest days of one’s life and they are 
filled with untold pleasures. 

Let each of us strive to improve each passing hour 
even as the little busy bee, that flits from flower to 
flower. 

Have you memorized the poem “September”? If not, 
be sure to do so. 


“The golden rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusty pods the milk-weed 
Its hidden silk has spun.” 


If you cannot find the entire poem, learn that much 
at least. And now we want our Boys and Girls to get 
busy and write us some letters. We should receive 
letters every month from our readers. If each boy and 
girl who reads the CORNER would send one letter per 
year how many thousand letters do you think we should 
receive? Do you know into how many thousand homes 
THE GRAIL goes? Did you ever stop to think that your 
letters will be read by the Zulu girls and boys in Af- 
rica, the children in sunny Italy, in distant China, and 
the Indian boys and girls as well as thousands of chil- 
dren here? Come now, pep up, and send us some letters. 


Sir Galahad 


The three Knights and Sir Percivale’s sister departed 
into a waste forest and they saw there a white hart led 
by four lions. And they followed the hart to a hermit- 
age where a good man lived. The party entered a 
chapel and there they saw that the hart was changed 
into a man and the four lions were also changed and 
presently all went through the window and the glass 
remained unbroken. 

When Galahad and his party saw this, they wondered 
exceedingly and said, “What have we seen and what 
means this wonderful light which falls about us?” 
The hermit said to them, “Now, I know that you are 





the good knights who shall achieve the Holy Grail fo 
Our Lord has shown you great secrets. Our Lord ap 
peared as a white hart without spot and the fou 
Evangelists with Him.” 

In the morning, after they had heard Mass, they 
departed. They came next to a castle where the sister 
of Percivale sacrificed her life to heal a sick lady who 
had been ill many years. At her request, before death, 
she was placed upon a barge on the river. A sudden 
tempest arose and they heard a voice say, “Lords and 
fellows, tomorrow at dawn, ye three shall part and 
go your way until you come to the Maimed King.” 

Galahad had many strange adventures. After many 
months he rode to the castle of the Maimed King. On 
the way he met Sir Percivale and the two met Sir 
Bors a few days later. They rode till they came 
the castle of Carbonek and they were filled with great 
joy. 

In the early evening as they sat in the hall, for 
gentlewomen brought a bed out of a chamber. In th 
bed lay a sick man with a gold crown upon his head 

He lifted up his head and said, “Galahad, I have 
long waited for your coming and you are very we- 
come. I have been long in this pain and anguish 
Now, I trust to God that my pain and anguish wil 
be allayed.” 

(Continued in the October issue.) 


School’s Begun 


There is quiet on the street; 
Almost every one you meet 

Looks at every other one, 

And there’s something queer in that, 
Here’s the secret—School’s begun. 


Where’s the racing pit-a-pat? 
Where the rush of children’s feet? 
Pray behold the dozing cat 

In the chair where Harry sat. 
Look at mother’s face; she feels 
No one tagging at her heels; 

Now the breakfast things are done, 
She can sit and think awhile; 

She has even time to smile. 


Joe’s not pulling Mary’s hair; 
There’s a stillness in the air; 

Sort of pleasant not to call; 

“Give your sister back her ball.” 
With a half an hour to spare 
Seems like heaven everywhere 
Here’s the reason—School’s begun. 
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Wonder why it is? You know, 
After the first day or so, 
That the hours pass kind of slow? 
What’s the reason that you look 
At the clock and leave your book? 
What’s the reason that you kiss 
Forty times the babbling miss? 
What’s the reason that you fold 
Naughty boy and fail to scold? 
When everything is said and done— 
Here’s the reason—School’s begun. 
SELECTED. 


Learn these Questions and Answers 


In how many languages is the Mass written? 

Three. Latin, Hebrew, Greek. 

Why? 

Because Pilate wrote the inscription on the Cross 
in these three. 

Give examples of each in the Mass. 

Hebrew are Hosanna, Sabaoth, and Alleluia. Greek 
words are Kyrie Eleison. All the rest of the Mass is 
Latin. 

Why does the Church use the Latin language? 

Because it is a dead language. Dead means that it 
will never change its vocabulary or meaning. That is 
why doctors use Latin in writing prescriptions. 

Why are the candles that are used in the Church 
made of beeswax? 

Because beeswax which is from the virgin bee, is 
pure, and thus it represents Christ’s body. - 

What does the wick signify? 

The unseen or hidden wick may be understood to 
represent the Soul of Christ. 

What does the lighted candle mean? 

The candle flame signifies that Christ is Divine, God. 

Learn this rhyme to help you remember about the 
lighted candles. 

“In wax from virgin bee 

Christ’s Body, pure you see; 

The wick within, doth mean 

His Soul, sublime—unseen; 

The brilliance of the candie flame 
Doth Christ’s Divinity proclaim.” 


Nore:—This instruction is an adaptation from the 
acellent booklet, Teaching Children the Mass, by Rev. 
Francis A. Gaffney, O. P., of 376 East Naghten St., 
Columbus, O., from whom the booklet can be obtained 
for ten cents.— EDITOR. 


Scrubbing the Twins 


Even a mother may, for practical purposes, need 
better acquaintance with her children. The New York 
Mail cnd Express tells the story of little twin girls 
Whose resemblance to each other was the cause of an 
musing mistake on the part of their mother. 

First one and then the other was to be taken into 
the bath-room for a thorough scrubbing and then a 
lashing play in the tub. One of them had just been 
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through the process, when the grocer’s boy called at 
the door below. The mother had to hurry down-stairs 
and take care of the provisions. After she had put 
everything away she came back, caught one of the 
twins, ran into the bath-room with her, gave her a 
bath and let her have her frolic. ; 

When the little girl had scampered back again there 
was a whispered consultation between the twins, and 
then they both began to giggle. 

“What are you laughing at?” called the mother. 

“Nothing,” was the reply, in happy unison. 

“But you are laughing at something,” persisted the 
mother. “Tell me what it is.” 

“Well,” said Katie, rolling about on the floor, “you 
gave me two baths, and you didn’t give sister any.” 

—EXCHANGE. 


A Mother and her Boy 


Since Willie goes to school the days 
Are always full of peace, 

And in a hundred little ways 
The cares of life decrease; 

The halls are littered up no more 
With blocks and tops and traps, 

No marbles lie upon the floor, 

‘But are we happier than before?— 
Ah, well, perhaps—perhaps! 


Since Willie goes to school the cat 
Lies dozing in her nook; 

There are no startling screeches that 
Make all the neighbors look; 

His playthings are all piled away, 
No books bestrew the floor, 

But I have found a hair today, 

Deep-rooted glistening and gray, 
That hid itself before. 


Since Willie goes to school I hear 
No pounding on the stairs, 
Nor am I called to help the dear 
Make horses of the chairs; 
A sense of peace pervades the place, 
And I may be a fool 
To shed the tears that streak my face, 
But a boy is in my baby’s place, 
Since Willie goes to school. 
’ —S. E. Kiser. 


ft Isn’t Easy 


To apologize. 

To begin again. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To face a sneer. 

To be considerate. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To profit by mistakes. 
To forgive and forget. 
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To think and then act. 

To keep out of the rut. 

To make the best of little. 

To shoulder deserved blame. 
To subdue an ugly temper. 
To maintain a high standard. 
To recognize the silver lining. 
But it always pays you! 


Precept for Boys 


A very successful teacher of boys gave six “remem- 
bers” to his pupils: 

First—That a quiet voice, courtesy and kind acts 
are as essential to the part in the world of a gentleman 
as of a gentlewoman. 

Second—That roughness, blustering, and even fool- 
hardiness are not manliness. The most firm and cour- 
ageous men have usually been the most gentle. 

Third—That muscular strength is not health. 

Fourth—That a brain crammed only with facts is 
not necessarily a wise one. 

Fifth—That the labor impossible to the boy of 14 
will be easy to the man of 20. 

Sixth—That the best capital for a boy is not money, 
but a love for work, simple tastes and a heart loyal 
to his friends and his God.—Catholic Sentinel. 


“Punkin” Pies 
When school is out an’ I come home 
I always realize 
I’m almost starved to death when mother’s 
Makin’ “punkin” pies. 


An’ jist as soon as I come in 
I smell them pies a-bakin’; 
O boy! My mouth gets watery 
When I smell what mother’s makin’. 


I drop my books upon the floor 
An’ dash into the kitchen; 

An’ there’s a little pie for me, 
An’ golly! how I pitch in! 


An’ mother says, “Be careful 
And don’t drop crumbs of crust”; 
She thinks if I eat all that pie 
That I will surely bust. 


But the pie is awful little an’ 
It ain’t no use to cry, 

An’, till the supper’s ready, 
I can’t have no more pie. 


But gee, I like to come from school 
An’ smell that smell! Say, guys, 
No one ain’t got my mother beat 
A-bakin’ “punkin” pies! 
LENNA WILLIAMSON in the Kansas City Star. 


Letter Box 


I am going to write about our home. We live on 
the Crow Creek Reservation, and six miles west of the 
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Ft. Thompson Agency near the Missouri River, ang 
on the hill. Below is big timber. During vacation, we 
go into the woods to pick plums and buffalo berries 
and grapes and we make lots of jelly. It is pleasant 
to live by the river. In the winter we have big snow 
storms. We go to the agency nearly every evening 
to get our mail. We have several neighbors nearby 
and can go visiting often. The Lower Brule Agency 
is south of our home across the river. 

Below our place there are three big herds of sheep 
which were shipped there from Montana because there 
was not enough for them to eat. 

Last fall there was a big fire near our home and 
the big timber was burnt but there are trees ther 
once more. 

We live twelve miles south of Stephan. This is the 
twelfth year I am in school. 

I have one big brother but he is not in school noy, 
My father and brother were in the army but are home 
with us again. 

We have a pet dog. His name is Jack. 

I am in the sixth grade. We are going to have 
moving pictures here and then we will have more fun, 

We have a church right north of our place. We 
do not go to that church because we do not belong tp 
it. We are all Catholics in our family. : 

Our agents name is H. P. Marble. 

The big prairies out here are good for hunting Jack 
Rabbits. Some of the Indians are good hunters. They 
set traps in the woods. 

Our nearest town is Highmore. It is north of here 
The tractor goes up there and brings the coal and 
other things. 

Our main building burnt down in 1916 but we have 
a new building again. 

We all thank God for our new building. 

illian AllAround, 
Stephan, So. Dak 


“Exchange” Smiles 


“Mama, this paper says that cattle when with other 
cattle eat more and fatten better than when kept 
alone.” 

“Yes, my child. I guess that is right.” 

“Well, mamma, we must be like cattle.” 

“Why, what do you mean, child?” 

“We always have more to eat and eat more when 
we have company.” : 


Man: What are you fishing for, boy? 

Boy Scout: Whales! 

Same Man: But there are no whales in that smal 
pond. 

Same Scout: No, nor nothing else, so I might just 
as well fish for whales. 

Bill: Did you get any marks today at school, Tar 
my? 

Tommy: Yes; but they’re where they don’t show. 


A boy wanted a dog, and the rich uncle said: 

“Well, Eddie, suppose I give you two hundred dollars 
for a dog. Would you spend that whole sum in me 
dog, or would you buy a pretty good dog and put the 
rest of the money in the savings bank?” 

“Well, uncle,” replied Eddie, “If you leave it to ™ 
I would buy two hundred one-dollar dogs.” 
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George, swelled with the knowledge acquired by his 
first lessons in logic, was giving his younger sister an 
example of syllogistic argumentation. 

“Thus, for instance,” he said to his awe-struck hear- 
er, “I will prove that you and I are mortal: All men 
are mortal; you and I are men, therefore we are mor- 
tal.” 

“But, George.” 

“Well?” 

“T am not a man; I’m a girl.” 


Little Helen had been especially inquisitive one even- 
ing, and her father, who had patiently answered her 
questions, was becoming exasperated. 

Finally she said: “Papa, what do you do at the office 
all day?” 

Papa’s patience gave way and he replied: 
nothing!” 

Helen pondered over this answer for a moment and 
returned to the charge with: “But how do you know 
when you are done?” 


“Oh, 


Willie had swallowed a penny, and his mother was 
in a state of alarm. 

“Helen,” she called to her sister in the next room, 
“send for a doctor; Willie has swallowed a penny!” 

The terrified and frightened boy looked up imploring- 


“No, mamma,” he interposed, “send for the minister.” 

“The minister?” asked his mother, incredulously. 
“Why the minister?” : 

“Because papa says he can get money out of any- 
body.” 


“How was your speech received last night?” asked 
one commuter of another. 

“Well,” was the reply, “when I sat down they all 
said that it was the best thing I ever did.” 


A man was brought in court for the illicit distilling 
of whiskey. 

“What is you name?” asked the judge. 

“Joshua,” replied the prisoner. 

“Joshua?” repeated the judge. “Ah! 
Joshua who made the sun stand still.” 

“No, sir, judge,” was the answer. “I is the man who 
made the moon shine.” 


Are you the 


The married lady was visiting her Southern home 
and was astonished when the new colored laundress, 
who came to get her linen, shook her head sadly and 
said: 

“Oh, how yo’ is broke, missie. 
girl look.” ; 

“How do you know?” asked the irritated lady. “I’ve 
Rever seen you before.” 

“Wat, don’t yo’ remembah me? Ah wuz at yo’ wed- 
din’ ten yeahs ago. Yo’ wuz a-comin’ outen de church 
m de groom’s ahm, an’ Ah wuz a-sittin’ up in dat ole 
syeamo’ tree an’ yo’ wuz a-looking right at me.” 


Yo’ sho’ has lost dat 
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“Why do you always insist upon having the largest 
piece of pie, Harry?” asked the mother reprovingly. 
“Isn’t your big brother entitled to it?” 

“No’m,” said Harry; “he was eatin’ pie three years 
before I was born.” 


A Distressed Indian School 


The following letter from one of our Indian mission- 
aries speaks for itself. 


Kind Friend and Dear Benefactors:— 

Pardon me if I must again darken your door in the 
habiliments of a beggar in behalf of our school. The 
H C L is felt here as keenly as elsewhere; the cost of 
fuel, food and clothing is greater than ever before and 
we have less wherewith to meet the demands for these 
necessities. 

In a few days school will open again after two 
months vacation to our Indian wards. Many gloomy 
thoughts disturb my midnight slumbers. Shall we be 
able to keep afloat in the face of so many odds against 
us? Will this be the last year of our existence? Is 
it possible that the labor, sweat and expense of 33 years 
has all been in vain? Will this locality be visited as 
a kind of a show place in after years like so many 
defunct Missions in California and elsewhere? Shall 
it ever be said: “Here are the ruins of the one time 
Immaculate Conception Mission School—Abandoned for 
lack of funds’? 

God forbid, and Mary Immaculate, under whose pro- 
tection this Mission is, intercede for us! 

People tell us of the successful school term last year. 
We have done our duty but it cost us exactly $11,950.51 
to take care of 99 children. We made a supreme effort 
to do so and so to speak cleaned out every fence corner 
to unearth a stray dollar. This year it will cost more 
and we will not be in a position to take in as many 
children. Unless our Friends and Benefactors open 
wide their heart and purse strings and pray for us, 
the school cannot survive the next ten months. More- 
over, our church needs a new roof and has to be re- 
plastered on the inside. 

It is to you, dear Friends and kind Benefactors, we 
look for help. We will do the work and you share in 
the reward. Consider these Indian children rescued 
from pagan darkness and educated with your generosi- 
ty and I am confident you will come generously to our 
assistance in this hour of need. 

Asking you in the name of these poor children, for 
our dear Lord’s sake, Who so loves little ones, to con- 
tribute your mite in money and clothing for their bene- 
fit and asking also your charitable prayers for God’s 
blessing on our work, I remain, 

(Rev.) P. Boehm, O. S. B., 
Supt. I. C. M. School. 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION SCHOOL, 
Stephan, Hyde Co., S. D., Sept. 1, 1920. 


The alms that you wish to give may be forwarded 
directly to the above address. THE GRalIL will also 
gladly accept alms for the Indian children. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


Avuc. 1. Father Anselm has gone to Ferdinand to 
conduct the annual retreat at the motherhouse of the 
Benedictine Sisters. 

AuG. 2. The Ursuline Sisters Balbina and Domitilla 
Bender, who are visiting their father at Siberia, were 
visitors at the Abbey today. 

Auc. 8. Mr. and Mrs. Carl Berheide, who are on 
their honeymoon, stopped to see Mr. Berheide’s brother, 
Father Edward, manager of the Abbey Press.—The 
cross has been erected on the west gable over the en- 
trance to the new seminary. After filling a small 
breach in the north wall and erecting the arches for 
four dormer windows, the transept will be ready for 
~ roof, which, according to plans, is to poured this 
fall. 

AucG. 5. After driving over the proposed rock roads, 
the County Commissioners, who are still in session, 
pledged their word this afternoon to give us the im- 

rovements for which we have been waiting so long, 
but politics seem to play such an important réle, even 
in this remote, corner of Uncle Sam’s domain, that we 
cannot be sure of the least thing before we have it in 
our possession. In the meantime we shall drink tea 
and await further developments. 

AuG. 7. Rev. A. J. Thome, class of ’86, pastor of 
St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, Louisville, paid his alma 
mater a short visit this morning. 

AuG. 9. Rev. Louis Herberth, of Rome, Ky., ac- 
companied by Father Andrew, O. S. B., of Mariah 
Hill, Ind., and the deacons Albert Deery and Leonard 
Wernsing, of Indianapolis, who are come to take part 
in the ceremonies at the Ferdinand convent on the mor- 
row, make a call at the Abbey. 

AuG. 10. Rev. A. Schnellenberger, pastor at Celes- 
tine, Ind., came for a brief call_—Mrs. Frank Enslinger 
and Miss Emma Nirmaier are here from New Albany. 
Mrs. Enslinger will spend several days with her son, 
Father Lambert, O. S. B. 

AucG. 14. Vincent Thuis and Frank Baltz have re- 
turned from their vacation to enter the novitiate. 

Aug. 19. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hoffman and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Simon have arrived from Vincennes machina 
automobili for a visit with Father Meinrad, who is a 
brother of Mr. Hoffman and a cousin of Mrs. Simon.— 
Fathers Henry, Columban, and Ignetius have returned 
from Conception, Mo. Father Thomas is returning via 
Newton, Kans., where he remained to assist his broth- 
er, Rev. Wiliam Schaefers, College ’07-’09. 

AvuG. 22. Mr. Carl Enslinger, a brother of Father 
Lambert, arrived this forenoon. 

AuG. 23. Bernard Loepker, of First Theology, who 
now lives at Jasper, came to St. Meinrad accompanied 
by an aunt, his mother, sister, and brother who has 
a position as organist at the Jasper Church.—Father 
Roman Roeper, O. S. B., assistant at Jasper, was with- 
in our walls for a short while this afternoon. 

AucG. 24. An automobile bearing an Ohio license is 
parked on our premises. 
one of the presidential nominees. 
Schreiner have come from Tiffin to see their cousin, 
Bro. Fidelis, of the GraiL force.—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hoffman and Mrs. P. DeJean are here from Vincennes 
to enjoy a visit with their sons, F. Meinrad Hoffman 
and F. Hilary DeJean.—This morning the Brothers 
went by automobile and horsemobile to Fulda for their 
annual outing. 

Auc. 25. Father Richard has returned from Fancy 
Farm, Ky., where he has been helping out since the 
close of school. 

AuG. 30. The clerics of the Abbey left in the early 


No, it doesn’t happen to be 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank * 


morning for their annual outing. Schnellville is their 
destination and the genial pastor, Father Schueth, is 
“mine host.” The weather and the “Tin Lizzie” per. 
mitting, they will be with us again tommorrow eveni 
—kKringsberg the Magician entertained the local pazial 
last evening. We acknowledge a pleasant call. 

AuG. 31. Rev. Odilo Witt, O. S. B., pastor of Ferdi- 
nand, accompanied by Mr. Wm. Fohl, of Belleville, IL, 
is spending a day at the Abbey. 

—Rev. John M. Abell has been transferred from St, 
John, Hardin Co., Ky., to St. Joseph, Daviess Co. Rey, 
Joseph McAleer succeeds at St. John. 

—Rt. Rev. John Ward, Bishop of Leavenworth, cele 
brated quietly in the hospital the thirty-sixth anniver- 
sary of his ordination. Rev. Thomas Kinsella, ordained 
with Bishop Ward, was present for the celebration, 
Bishop Ward, who has been confined to the hospital for 
sometime, is recovering. 

—Since the last issue of THE Gram the fathers of 
two of our junior alumni have been called to their 
eternal reward. The first to pass away was Mr. Pat- 
rick Dixon, of Jeffersonville, Ind. Father Pierce 
Dixon, assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, Terre Haute, 
was celebrant of the funeral Mass. The second was 
Mr. J. J. Pieper, of Louisville, Ky., father of Rev. Hen- 
ry Pieper, pastor of St. William’s Church, of that city. 
Father Pieper celebrated the funeral Mass. At both 
funerals a number of the clergy were po. THE 
GRAIL extends sympathy to the bereaved. 

—tThe secular priests of the diocese of Indianapolis 
made their retreat at St. Mary-of the-Woods during 
the fourth week of August. Father Subprior, Very 
Rev. Celestine Sander, O. S. B., substituted for Father 
Schnellenberger at Celestine and visited home folks. 

—Rev. Thomas F. Merrill, College ’08~—’12, is super 
intendent of schools in the diocese of Crookston, Minn. 


Book Review 


My Rosary or THE BEapDs. 32 pages. 10¢, $7.50 per 
100 copies. John W. Winterich, 59 East Main St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

All who recite the Rosary can derive benefit from 
the use of this booklet which bears the Imprimatur of 
the Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D. It contains, besides 
artistic illustrations representing the subjects of the 
fifteen mysteries, also a short meditation and a prayer 
for each. My Rosary will be found useful in the in 
struction of children and of converts. 

The St. MICHAEL’s ALMANAC for 1921, published 
the Society of the Divine Word, at Techny, Ills., a 
of more than 100 pages, can be obtained at the pub 
lishers for 35¢. The Almanac, which is neatly gotten 
up, contains a number of short stories besides much 
valuable information. 


The Watchman of the Tower 
(Continued from page 140) 


ing the Curé, Pére Louis, ascended to the tower 
and found André stretched upon his bed, the 
lamp still burning, the Pyx open but empty, on 
a small table beside him; his eyes closed, his 


“hands folded on his breast, upon his face @ 


heavenly calm. 
THE END. 
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New System 


of expense accounting for parish priests, 
convents, institutions, students and house- 
wives. 


CASSIDY’S 
“HOUSEHOLD SAVING PLAN 
and 
ACCOUNT BOOK. 


Saves money and worry every day in the 
year. 


ORDER TODAY: ¢ 


Single copies 50 cents Postpaid 
Special prices on lots of a dozen or more. 
THE CASSIDY CO. 


Box 883 
Louisville, Ky. 








WANTED: An experienced Cook. Sal- 
ary $10.00 per week. Address Manager, 
Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville, Ky. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Deve 
oe eh literary gifts. Master the 
rt of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
—" » Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticisni. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
i written mostly in spare time —“play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 

































































There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
§ tions are studying in our Literary Department. ‘The editors 
recognize it, for they are ¢ ly rec ding our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We alo publish The Writer's Monthly, 
— — for its full reports ~-i he ~ Agee market. Besides our teaching 
















150-page illustrated catalegue free. 


he Hon Please address— 


mw... SHED _ 


Springfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 





WANTED: An experienced house maid. 
No laundry work. Address Manager of 
Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville, Ky. 








WANTED: White cook, good home, good 
salary. References required. Address 
Mrs. Benjamin Kaufman, 1407 S. 3rd., 
Louisville, Ky. 









WANTED: Girl for general house work. 
No laundry. Good home. Address Mrs. 
F. L. Sherman, 4610 West Broadway, Lou- 
isville, Ky. 
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“i: Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Bh ames For the first time you can find authoritative 
answers to your questions about the new terms. 






ADVERTIiEMENTS 








Letters to J, 


Father Kelley’s Famous Book For. Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” says the 
former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not only former Governor 
Dunne, but scores of other big men in every walk of life, statesmen, 
judges, lawyers, professors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and 
recommend this remarkable work that is so different, so entertain- 
ingly instructive so brimful of likable advise that even the most 
cynical young man will find enjoyment and profit in reading it from 
cover to cover. The Most Rev. Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, says of it, “I would, if I could, put a copy of it into the 
hands of every young man.” 


Price per copy $1.25 
































The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 





No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor Kelley 
through his contribution to Extension Magazine. But perhaps you thought 
of him only as an editorial writer. If so, we have here a real surprise in 
store for you when you read “The City and the World.” You'll find that 
Monsignor Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and enter- 
taining, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of the entire 
fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, everyone, is just as realistic, 
just as true to life, as if you were actually living and acting each story 
yourself. 

By purchasing this book in large quantities we are able to place it 
before our readers at the low price of only 

$1.25 per copy, postpaid. 








Catholic. Dictionary and Cyclopedia 





Here at last is a complete, compact compendium of religious 
principles that every Catholic has wanted. A brief but adequate 
explanation of the doctrines, discipline, rites, ceremonies, and councils 
of the Holy Church, including an abridged account of the Religious 
Orders. Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to you. 

So fully does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia serve the 
purpose that it is a recognized work of reference and consultation 
in many Catholic colleges, convents, and institutions. Yet it is all 
written in such clear, simple, easy-to-understand language that every 
Catholic will find im it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious 
things. 

You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embarrassed 
when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling question. You'll find 
the answer and complete authority just by consulting this book. 


3804 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 
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